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MANHATTAN PROJECT TECHNICAL SECTION 


Believing that a full knowledge of our scientists’ vitally important atomic 
research accomplishments will make possible a marked increase in more 
efficient technology, the United States Atomic Energy Commission and 
Columbia University released a nation-wide announcement on March 4, 
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prices, etc. This information for the present, must await our further 
collaboration with the official sponsors of the Series. 
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CONDON IS CLEARED 
BY ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


It is to be hoped that this statement 
of the US Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion confirming, after thorough exami- 
nation of all evidence provided by the 
FBI and other sources, Dr. Condon’s 
fitness to have access to restricted 
information on atomic energy will put 
an end to the public defamation of our 
distinguished colleague. We _ rejoice 
in the decision of the Commission— 
which under our present conditions 
deserves to be described as courageous 
—not to wait for the hearings before 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, which (despite Dr. Con- 
don’s repeated requests) have been 
postponed again and again. We seem 
to recall that this House Committee 
has the practice of never stating clear- 
ly that a man they have “investigated” 
has proved his innocence; but drops 
the investigation if it becomes “un- 
profitable”, leaving lingering suspic- 
ions. 

The prominence of Dr. Condon as 
scientist and public servant has not 
protected him from slanderous accu- 
sations or assured him a rapid and 
impartial disposition of his “case”; 
but at no moment could there be any 
real doubt in his mind or that of his 
friends of his final vindication. But 
what of the younger and less promi- 
nent scientists who find themselves 
in a similar predicament with less 
publicity, but aiso with less certainty 
as to the final outcome? The Person- 
nel Security Review Board of the 
AEC had recommended waiting with 
the Condon decision until the House 
Committee ended its investigation. Is 
this Board similarly sensitive to the 
pressure of public and Congressional 
witch-hunting, when it comes to other, 
less widely publicized cases of men 
less eminent in their fields? Does it 
feel its duty is to provide a quota of 
severed heads, just to show that it is 
not asleep? We have published sev- 
eral examples which make one almost 
believe that this is the case, and we 
have received evidence—which we in- 
tend to publish—of similar proceedings 
in government laboratories not under 
the jurisdiction of the AEC. 

The civil rights of American scien- 
tists will not be assured until not only 
a man as prominent as Dr. Condon, 
but also the youngest graduate just 
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out of college will be certain that he 
will not be subject to defamation and 
threatened in his livelihood without 
evidence other than malicious gossip 
or hearsay. 


Complete Text of Commission's 


Statement Issued July i5: 


The question before the Commission 
is the security clearance of Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. In view 
of Dr. Condon’s past association with 
the atomic energy project, this ques- 
tion arises under the provisions of the 
atomic energy act for reinvestigations 
of persons who were permitted access 
to restricted data by the Manhattan 
District. The question presented is 
whether Dr. Condon’s clearance should 
be continued to permit him to have 
access to the restricted data pertinent 
to his duties as director of the Bureau 
of Standards and related activities. 


After examining the extensive files 
in this case, the commission has no 
question whatever concerning Dr. Con- 
don’s loyalty to the United States. 
What we have for consideration, there- 
fore, is whether the continued clear- 
ance of this distinguished American 
scientist, whose loyalty is unquestion- 
able, would constitute a security haz- 
ard to the atomic energy program. 
Such a decision calls for a common- 
sense evaluation of the factors in- 
volved. 


In considering the case the com- 
mission has taken note of the prior 
association of Dr. Condon with the 
atomic energy program, during which 
he was given access to information of 
a high degree of secrecy: 

1. In 1940 Dr. Condon was ap- 
pointed a member of the eight-man 
uranium subcommittee of the urani- 
um section, National Defense Research 
Committee, which carried out the first 
overall survey of problems related to 
developing nuclear energy from atom- 
ic fission for the defense program. 

2. In 1941 and 1942 Dr. Condon 
served as associate director of re- 
search of the Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion, during the period when Westing- 
house took a prominent part in the 





production of the first substantial 
quantities of pure uranium metal. 

3. Also in 1942, Dr. Condon was 
appointed a consultant to the S-1 exec- 
utive committee of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development. This 
committee was charged with the re- 
sponsibility for reviewing the basic 
program of the entire uranium pro- 
ject. 

4. For a short period in 1943 Dr. 
Condon served as associate director 
of the Los Alamos laboratory, at that 
time in the early stages of its organ- 
ization at the unit of the Manhattan 
project which would finally turn out 
atomic bombs. While at Los Alamos 
he prepared a document known as the 
“Los Alamos Primer,” which was used 
as an introduction to the subject of 
the explosive use of fissionable mate- 
rial, to introduce to scientific and tech- 
nical personnel coming to the labora- 
tory the fundamental ideas under in- 
vestigation. 

5. In 1944-45 Dr. Condon worked 
at the radiation laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, 
which was under contract with the 
Manhattan District. 

6. In November, 1945, Dr. Condon, 
having been appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, 
took office in the position which he 
now occupies as director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

7. In December, 1945 Dr. Condon 
was designated and thereafter served 
as scientific advisor to the Senate’s 
special committee on atomic energy. 

8. In 1946 Dr. Condon was named 
by the President as a member of the 
evaluation commission for Operations 
Crossroads, and in this capacity at- 
tended the Bikini tests. 

During the war the Bureau of 
Standards conducted for the atomic 
energy program of the Manhattan 
District certain work of types which 
the bureau was particularly suited to 
perform. The bureau has continued to 
perform for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission similar work which can be 
best carried out by the Bureau. Thus, 
in his position as director of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and in other re- 
lated atomic-energy activities in which 
he would participate, Dr. Condon has 
need for access to certain types of re- 
stricted data. 

This meant that under the atomic 
energy act Dr. Condon’s_ security 
clearance required “reinvestigation;” 
that is, it was necessary for the F.B.1. 


(Continued on Page 255) 
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“MIDDLE-RUN”’ 


PLANNING: 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


William T. R. Fox 


The following article consists of excerpts from a chapter of TECH- 
NOLOGY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, edited by Willi- 
am F. Ogburn, to be published by the University of Chicago 
Press next spring. Dr. Fox is a member of the Yale Institute of 
International Affairs, author of THE SUPER POWERS and co- 
author of THE ABSOLUTE WEAPON. 


Two great power constellations dom- 
inate the world in which atomic en- 
ergy is first successfully released. 
The Eastern colossus consists of a 
mighty Soviet nucleus surrounded by a 
band of states with “friendly” regimes 
which dance attendance on Moscow; 
friendliness is of course a criterion to 
be defined in Moscow and separately 
for each regime. 

Within the Soviet Union proper that 
country’s stern rulers are willing to 
see almost every other human value 
sacrificed to secure the absolute se- 
curity of the Soviet fortress. Such 
total security the leaders cannot see 
in any pattern of accomodation with 
the West. Only the unanimity princi- 
ple, called the veto on this side of the 
Iron Curtain, provides for them any 
satisfactory basis for cooperative ac- 
tion in the post-war world; for it 
leaves the Soviet leadership free to 
call a halt at any point. 

The Western constellation of power 
is more loosely organized. It is a 
measure of the spontaneous and vol- 
untary nature of collaboration among 
the Western powers that by no word 
or deed have responsible officials in 
Britain, Canada or any other Western 
state suggested that American bombs 
would under any conceivable set of 
circumstances be used against them. 
They have in fact acted very much as 
if American bombs were their bombs. 

In one way the main current of 
American public opinion may be run- 
ning in a direction different from that 
in Western Europe. Their own his- 
torical experience has taught Euro- 
peans to believe that international 
politics is a dirty business and that 
it will be with us a long time. To the 
American, European politics is a dir- 
ty business which he wants to see 
cleaned up in short order. 

With the invention of atomic energy 
two new possibilities presented them- 
selves for avoiding the prolonged and 


painful business of coexisting with a 
not particularly friendly power con- 
stellation whose base is in Eurasia. 
The first was to create “One World” 
and to create it in a hurry. The other 
was simply to rub out the offending 
Soviet power. Those who want an 
absolute solution for the problem of 
the absolute weapon sometimes as- 
sume that with Soviet rejection of the 
proffer of “One World,” the United 
States is freed of any moral compul- 
sion to seek a basis for coexistence 
through protracted negotiations lead- 
ing to voluntary agreements on each 
of the host of problems disturbing So- 
viet-American good relations. Never- 
theless, the problem of American for- 
eign policy is not ordinarily considered 
one of finding a moral pretext for de- 
stroying Soviet power. Presumably, 
the problem is still to find a basis for 
peaceful coexistence. 

The close surveillance which the 
Soviet government maintains and ap- 
parently means to maintain over its 
citizens’ contacts with the outside 
world makes that government peculi- 
arly reluctant to accept such close 
inspection that other powers would 
take the risk of all-round disarma- 
ment. More grave is the real doubt 
that the Soviet regime is inspectable, 
however anxious its leaders may be 
to admit the principle of international 
inspection. This latter thought need 
not detain us, for the point is academic 
until the will to permit thoroughgoing 
inspection becomes manifest. 

The American position on atomic 
disarmament is in sharp contrast to 
that of historic possessors of new 
weapons. The Soviet Union has, it is 
true, called for the outlawry of atomic 
weapons, but it is certainly the United 
States which has taken the lead in 
proposals to make the outlawry effec- 
tive. 

Why this is so deserves considera- 
tion, for it helps one to understand 


the new power equilibrium in the era 
of American atomic monopoly and in 
the era which must one day follow. 
The atomic weapon is not an all- 
purpose instrument. If American pur- 
poses are not those which the use of 
atomic weapons would aid in achiev- 
ing, the United States position would 
be improved if no power had those 
weapons at its disposal. In a world 
in which other powers possess or are 
expected to possess atomic weapons, 
an American stockpile of bombs has 
an important political function: to dis- 
courage the use of bombs against the 
United States. In a world in which 
no other power has atomic weapons or 
any prospect of acquiring them, the 
foreign policy objectives which this 
country will wish to forward by using 
or threatening to use or even posess- 
ing such weapons are few indeed. In 
this latter world the American people, 
in terms of their own values, make no 
sacrifice in surrendering their present 
lead in the atomic armaments race. 


Soviet-American Competition 
and the Prospects for Peace 


It has from the beginning been 
clear that success in the quest for 
international control depends first up- 
on the willingness of the United States 
to agree to weapon parity with the 
Soviet Union at some future date and 
second, upon the establishment of gen- 
erally good relations between the two 
giant powers. The post-war collabora- 
tion which during the war had to be 
assumed was seen after the war as 
having first to be achieved. 

Whether a general settlement of 
issues growing out of World War II 
would clear the ground for interna- 
tional action to banish the menace of 
two-way atomic war cannot be known. 
What does seem certain is that prog- 
ress toward atomic energy control 
must wait upon progress in breaking 
the present general Soviet-American 
deadlock. Whether the American bomb 
monopoly interfered with the general 
peace settlement cannot be known 
either. It is possible’ that embittered 
Red-haters and Russophobes have been 
given by the combination of the Am- 
erican bomb monopoly and post-war 
Soviet political behavior an opportun- 
ity to utter the words “preventive 
war.” Certainly preventive war would 
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not otherwise often be suggested as a 
formula for dealing with the Russians, 
and would not be now if Americans 
did not find the prospect of prolonged 
tension almost intolerable. 

There is a more important way in 
which the introduction of atomic weap- 
ons may have affected adversely the 
prospect of amicable accommodation 
with the Soviet Union. It has permit- 
ted the rise of a new kind of isolation- 
ism. It is easier, says the latter-day 
isolationist, to hit the octopus in the 
eye than to cut off his tentacles one 
at a time. It is impossible, he contin- 
ues, to hold the Rimlands of Europe 
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and Asia in a new war anyhow. It is 
better to conserve the national energy 
for the main effort than to fritter it 
away in what will in another world 
war turn out to have been meaningless 
activity. Shoring up the sagging po- 
litical structure of the European pe- 
riphery is, he concludes, useless from 
a military point of view. 

The decision to undertake a Euro- 
pean Recovery Program shows that 
the neo-isolationist concept of nation- 
al policy is not yet dominant. So does 
the widespread support for the Presi- 
dent’s desire to strengthen the Brus- 
sels Pact with American military aid. 
The large number of Congressmen 
who look benevolently on every effort 
to expand the Air Forces and seize 
every excuse to delay action on peace- 
time selective service and universal 
military training show, on the other 
hand, how attractive the new isola- 
tionist philosophy is. 

What are the prospects for peace 
during the period of the American 
monopoly? The European Recovery 
Program and prospective military sup- 
port for the states of Western Europe 
paid a first dividend in the form of 
the Communist defeat in the Italian 
elections of April 18 and 19, 1948. 
Whatever incentive Soviet leadership 
may have had to prolong the diplomat- 
ic deadlock, on the ground that time 
was on its side, was shown by that 
election to be disappearing. The So- 
viet government is more likely to seek 
to break the deadlock in 1949, if 1950 
and 1951 would find the American po- 
sition strengthened. Will they seek to 
break the deadlock by a return to the 
bargaining table or by general war or 
by something in between? 

The American monopoly in atomic 
weapons furnishes part of the answer. 
It is widely believed that Soviet mil- 
itary power could initially drive 
American forces out of the whole of 
Western Europe; it is not so generally 
believed that the Soviet Union would 
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emerge the victor in a Third World 
War in which the whole of the West 
backed up by the American bomb mo- 
nopoly was allied against it. 

Publicly Soviet leaders profess to 
believe that the political importance 
of atomic bombs has been exaggerated. 
Privately, they must be anxious to 
avoid atomie war, especially during 
the period of American monopoly. 

Half-war or indirect war, such as 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States are now engaging in in Greece, 
will no doubt continue so long as un- 
friendly relations and a mutual disin- 
clination to fight total war both 
persist. So will the rigorous use of 
economic and propaganda instruments 
in the battle for support in the in-be- 
tween world. Atomic weapons are use- 
less in half war and cold war except 
in so far as they prevent the develop- 
ment of total war and hot war. Only 
by being able to support its position 
in half war and in cold war will the 
United States be able to drive the 
Soviet Union back to the third alterna- 
tive, a return to the bargaining table 
and a settlement of the diplomatic 
issues growing out of the Second 
World War. A fresh assault on the 
problem of the international control of 
atomic weapons would then become 
possible. 

Is the United States also disinclined 
to let half war grow into total war? 
Only a widespread conviction that one- 
way atomic war sooner is the sole al- 
ternative to two-way atomic war later 
would permit United States action to 
bring about full-scale war. Any policy 
which offers the possibility of a So- 
viet return to a diplomacy of concilia- 
tion will almost automatically deflate 
any pressure for a preventive war. 

The pessimistic prognosis of inevi- 
table war assumes one of two things, 
neither of which is necessarily true. 
Either it is assumed that a two-power 
world will be even less stable than the 
multi-power world which preceded it 
and which has had recurring wars; or 
it is assumed that a two-power world 
can operate peacefully only if neither 
power is determined to dominate the 
world. 

There may in fact be a basis for 
peaceful, though perhaps not cordial, 
coexistence in a two-power world in 
which one of the two has an unlimited 
appetite for expansion or is experienc- 
ing such insecurity that it finds no 
basis for satisfactory balance. If the 
power with the greater margin of un- 
mobilized resources is a power which 
is pursuing a “live and let live” policy, 
then no matter how unlimited the de- 





mands of the second power, the first 
power would always be in a position 
to mobilize to just the extent necessary 
to thwart the second power’s designs 
for expansion. 


Mobilization “to just the extent nec- 
essary” will, however, require more 
than atomic arms. As Bernard Brodie 
pointed out: “. .. an American task 
force operating in the Mediterranean 
may have a stabilizing influence in 
the area which a strategic bomb- 
ing force situated in Utah could not 
possibly have—regardless of the ulti- 
mate relative effectiveness of the two 
types of forces in actual war.” With 
the new equilibrium resting on pres- 
ence of scruple (or lack of determina- 
tion) on one side and lack of weapons 
on the other a paradoxical conclusion 
emerges. The atomic energy inven- 
tions seem to be intensifying resort to 
precisely those types of political com- 
petition for which atomic weapons are 
least useful. To avoid war in such a 
world situation will require that the 
power of great potential keep itself 
prepared to take all measures short 
of general war. 


Polarization of Power Will Keep 


Pace with Political Competition 


Whatever form the political compe- 
tition takes, the polarization of power 
will keep pace. Even if American 
policy succeeds in re-creating an in- 
dependent Western Europe capable of 
adopting a common line of action 
against the pressure from the East, 
the result is likely to be an increasing- 
ly clean-cut division of the world into 
two spheres. 

So long as atomic weapons are few 
in number, it will be important to the 
Soviet Union to force these few to be 
delivered from the greatest possible 
distance. Similarly, for many years 
after the Soviet Union has bombs, the 
significance of the number which it 
does have can be much reduced if the 
United States assures itself that the 
use of near-by bases is denied to So- 
viet planes. Thus, atomic defense pol- 
icy is likely to reinforce the trend 
toward polarization and to focus world 
politics on ways of winning friends 
and influencing people in the in-be- 
tween world. 

As for the long-run relationships be- 
tween great pcwers and small powers, 
opposing views have been developed. 
One thesis is that when the dozen or 
fifteen powers with an industrial base 
broad enough to support a primary 
plutonium plant possess atomic weap- 
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ons, there will no longer be any giant 
powers and pygmy powers. There will 
only be those which do and those 
which do not have atomic weapons. 
Another thesis, and probably a more 
accurate one, is that the genuinely in- 
dependent small power with a few 
bombs would find that the bombs have 
little “blackmail” value. A few coun- 
tries, like Sweden or Switzerland, with 
a determination to remain neutral, 
might, on the other hand, find respect 
for their neutrality strengthened. 


Smaller industrial powers wholly 
within the security zones of the East- 
ern and Western giants might find 
that their possession of atomic weap- 
ons did not matter very much. The 
emphasis in Britain on the supreme 
need for fission products as energy 
sources, and Canada’s public declara- 
tion that atomic weapons production 
is beyond her resources shows the re- 
liance of both on the American stock- 
pile. Russia could not stop British 
and Canadian development and the 
United States apparently will not. 
Any development behind the Iron Cur- 
tain would have the same political im- 
plications whether it occurred in 
Prague or in Stalingrad. 

Thus, in the absence of internation- 
al control, there are really only two 
important contingencies, monopoly and 
duopoly. Atomic energy may have out- 
moded_ pre-Hiroshima government 
areas only to introduce a new area 
of political control larger than the 
national state but not yet world-wide. 

Whether or not a reliable system of 
international control is created, an en- 
largement of the scope of state activi- 
ty will be necessary if democratically 
organized states are to reduce their 
vulnerability to atomic attack. No 
great state, with or without interna- 
tional control, nor any world govern- 
ment, can afford to adhere to a politi- 
cal and industrial organization which 
would permit a complete paralysis of 
government to occur as a result of the 
successful delivery of a few bombs to 
key targets in such areas as Washing- 
ton, New York and Pittsburgh. In 
fact, the prospect for successful con- 
trol would be much improved by hav- 
ing some of the most obvious targets 
made a little more difficult to destroy. 
It would give the control plan a 
margin of permissible inefficiency. A 
modest and sensible program of de- 
centralization would assure the failure 
of a sneak attack based on the illicit 
production or diversion of material 
for a few bombs. In the absence of 
international control it would also as- 
sure the failure of a sneak attack 


based on the uncontrolled production 
of a relatively small number. Thus, 
this kind of national action to reduce 
vulnerability will support international 
control if it is established; if on the 
other hand, control is not established, 
it will prolong the period during which 
the United States can have security 
based on effective monopoly and, if it 
chooses, continue to negotiate for in- 
ternational control. * 


What Will Defense Policy Be When 
U.S. No Longer Has Bomb Monopoly? 


Also of equal deterrent value to a 
power contemplating a sneak attack 
with a few bombs would be for its 
prospective victim to have many 
bombs with which to make a devastat- 
ing retaliation. There are other ways 
too in which national policy can re- 
duce the attractiveness of atomic at- 
tack by preparing in advance a wholly 
unwelcome counterblow. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that Soviet 
development of rocket warfare can 
render the British Isles a hostage to 
United States good behavior. Fur- 
thermore, elaborate advance planning 
to maintain the striking power of mil- 
itary units, even though the base of 
central direction may have disap- 
peared, will further reduce the oppor- 
tunity for cheap and successful atomic 
aggression. 

Even in the period of American 
monopoly, United States defense poli- 
cy will be dominated by considerations 
of American security during a later 
post-monopoly period. Already the 
accent in defense policy is on prepared- 
ness before the moment of supreme 
crisis rather than mobilization after. 
With this shift of emphasis we may 
say that the last insular power has 
disappeared from world politics. 

The radical expansion in state activ- 
ity inherent in any adaptation to the 
atomic inventions is perhaps best sym- 
bolized by the nearly unanimous pass- 
age of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(the so-called McMahon Act) by a 
conservative Congress otherwise dom- 
inated by “back-to-normalcy” moti- 
vations. An enormously expensive 
atomic energy program, if it were 
sharply separated from the normal 
political and economic life of the na- 
tion, would not interfere with Ameri- 
can political life; it would have as its 
primary domestic effect only that re- 
duction in living standards which any 
other not immediately productive ex- 
penditure would have. 


1. See Ansley J. Coale, The Problem of Re 
ducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1947). 


A systematic program to reduce vul- 
nerability by planned decentralization 
and by large-scale military prepared- 
ness would, however, impinge on the 
daily lives of citizens in many ways. 
As the habit of centralized decision- 
making became more fixed, the prob- 
lem of maintaining civilian control 
would become more difficult. The de- 
bate over the May-Johnson Bill and 
its defeat in favor of the McMahon 
Act is only a foretaste of the prob- 
lems to come. 

In one way, this new emphasis on 
preparedness will favor a revival of a 
Maginot Line type of defense phi- 
losophy. The misguided experiment 
in fixed defenses of which M. Magi- 
not’s name is the outstanding symbol 
assumed that the superiority of the 
defense as revealed in the machine- 
gun technology of World War I could 
be maintained. It assumed that in a 
world of garrison states the failure 
of mobile warfare could be assured. 
Mobile warfare may be here to stay. 
The offense has certainly been tending 
to outrun the defense in so far as mili- 
tary technology has influenced the out- 
come of military engagements. Yet 
the day of true Blitzkrieg was the 
day of Bismarck. Hitler almost re- 
peated Bismarck’s successes, but op- 
posing political defenses proved in the 
end stronger than his initially superi- 
or military technology. 

The problem of adapting society to 
the atomic advances in technology is 
the problem of finding political means, 
whether national or international, to 
improve the position of the defense. 
In the last year of the Second World 
War optimistic students of world pol- 
itics saw the political answer to the 
problem of the new technology in hav- 
ing a revived Europe act as a buffer 
between two great giants. Between 
the two, war would be foolish because 
it would be protracted and _ indeci- 
sive. Europe has not revived in a way 
to have performed this function satis- 
factorily even in a world without 
atomic weapons; but, even if it had, 
the atomic energy inventions have 
largely destroyed the military func- 
tion of the continent as a buffer. Its 
mediating buffer role in a world in 
which neither Soviet Russia nor the 
United States wants a major war re- 
mains very great, however, even in 
the age of atomic energy. 

In a new world war there would be 
no cushion of time if atomic weapons 
were available in large numbers to 
both of the two giant powers. There 
would be no lines which would have 
to be held for a long time until the 
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mument for decisive action occurred. 
Decision in a two-way atomic war 
might not come early, but the most 
significant destruction connected with 
the war could come at the beginning. 
To reduce vulnerability to an extent 
which would have military significance 
would require that measures be com- 
pleted in advance of the threat of war. 

Adequate defense would not, as in 
the past, rest upon the resilient re- 
cuperative capacity of a productive 
and free but not fully prepared people. 
It would rest instead upon imagina- 
tive foresight in central planning and 
upon the fixity of purpose with which 
continuous preparedness is maintained 
in a garrison state.” 


Purely National Action Cannot Win 
Security from Atomic Attack 


Satisfactory adaptation to the new 
technology cannot be exclusively. the 
result of national action. It is only 
argued that purely national action, 
action not dependent on the explicit 
voluntary agreement of any other 
state, can somewhat improve the 
American security position. It can re- 
duce the vulnerability of the United 
States to atomic attack based on pos- 
session of a few bombs, prolong the pe- 
riod of comparative freedom from di- 
rect attack based on its present head- 
start, extend the period of time dur- 
ing which the quest for international 
control is able to continue and, finally, 
make international control work more 
efficiently when and if it does come. 

Neither the United States nor any 
other power can ever win absolute 
security from atomic attack by purely 
national action. As the period of Am- 
erican monopoly draws to a close and 
in the succeeding period as atomic 
armaments behind the Iron Curtain 
attain politically significant propor- 
tions, security not based on Soviet- 
American agreement will less and less 
seem adequate. It is this prospect 
which kept alive discussions in the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, even when they appeared 
hopelessly stalemated. This prospect 
may well cause the early revival of 
these discussions. 

Let us examine a possible trend of 
events if the present impasse in 
control negotiations persists. The Am- 
erican head-start has depended large- 
ly upon the technological advantage 
and superior energy resource position 


2. The first formulation of the garrison state 
concept is to be found in articles by H. D. Lass- 
well. See especially, ‘‘The Garrison State.” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVI, No. 4 
(Jan. 1941) pp. 455-68. This has since been 
reprinted in The Analysis of Political Behavior: 
An Empirical Apppropach (London: Kegan, 
Paul, 1948) pp. 146-57. 
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which the United States already en- 
joyed. It has not depended upon the 
good fortune of having adequate uran- 
ium reserves under United States sov- 
ereignty. High United States produc- 
tivity prior to Hiroshima instead ex- 
plains American capacity to maintain 
access to the world’s richest supplies 
in Canada and the Belgian Congo. 
Advanced technology favors a much 
earlier complete integration of the 
atomic advances into the whole tech- 
nology. Thus, the American lead and 
the security which goes with leader- 
ship are likely for a short period to 
grow. 


There are unfortunately likely to be 
forces working in the opposite direc- 
tion. The extent of Soviet uranium 
and thorium resources are not known, 
nor are the extent of energy resources 
known which the Soviet government 
could allocate to atomic energy devel- 
opment without sacrificing some other 
critical element of industrial or mil- 
itary strength. One cannot assume on 
the basis of present publicly available 
data that Soviet resources are inade- 
quate on either count. If they are 
adequate, only voluntary agreement or 
preventive war can stop Soviet bomb 
production. Possibly within a decade 
and probably within two decades, So- 
viet production of fissionable materials 
would reach what might be called the 
saturation point. 


By saturation point is meant a 
stockpile of atomic weapons large 
enough to destroy the targets against 
which atomic weapons are peculiarly 
suited. The number of large cities 
in the world is limited and “conven- 
tional” arms can destroy lesser tar- 
gets, so that the number of large- 
city targets governs the satura- 
tion point. At some future date, 
in the absence of international control, 
there is likely to be more than one 
stockpile in the world whose size ex- 
ceeds the saturation requirement. The 
American stockpile would be larger 
than any other, but the American 
people would be unwise to derive much 
comfort from that fact. 


The situation might be like that 
which Mark Twain described of the 
proposed duel with axes. The appetite 
of neither duellist for the duel was 
very great in a situation in which 
each thought both would be killed. In 
the less stylized form of conflict which 
is modern war, however, a government 
with no appetite whatsoever may start 
a conflict if its leaders feel sure that 
the opponent is about to start it. They 
may start it if they feel that the op- 
ponent has for a long time been un- 





scrupulously trading on their own 
general unwillingness to start a war. 

Until two-way atomic war breaks 
out, there is always the possibility of 
heading it off. Plural possession of 
substantial stockpiles of atomic weap- 
ons would make two-way atomic war 
a real possibility, but plural posses- 
sion does not mean the automatic and 
inevitable extinction of civilization. 
The burden of proof, however, is on 
the complacent if they assert that 
plural possession of atomic bombs 
offers no real threat to the future of 
civilization or to the security of civi- 
lized states. 

There is in the interval before 
the American atomic monopoly final- 
ly wastes away no cause for being 
complacent. Science and _ technology 
will not stand still. The success of 
the atomic scientists has dramatized 
the importance and expanded the 
budgets of research and development 
programs within the armed services. 
One previously existing obstacle to 
improvement in the techniques of 
mass destruction has been forever 
removed. Any fertile suggestion for 
mass destruction will in an age of 
nationalized science be investigated 
because there will always be the fear 
that the nation’s scientists 
might make the discovery first. Apart 
from motives of patriotism which 
animate laboratory scientists as they 
do other citizens, humanitarian mo- 
tives will now motivate a scientist 
to penetrate the realms of mass 
destruction if only to discover how 
protection may be won from the new 
scourge. The combined effect of ex- 
panded budget and intensified mo- 
tivation will be further to accelerate 
the rate at which military technol- 
ogy is changing. 


other 


Previous armaments regulation 


has always presupposed a relative- 
ly stable military technology. To lay 
down precise obligations or to cal- 
culate the political consequences of 
any proposed arms regulation is al- 
most impossible when the military 
technology is in violent flux. Further- 
more, the nation which is bargain- 


3. See Harold C. Urey, “‘Atomic Energy, Avia- 
tion, and Society,’ Air Affairs, I, No. 1 (Sep- 
tember, 1946) for a jeremiad on the conse- 
quences of plural possession. If Professor Urey’s 
gloomy forebodings cannot be confirmed by scien- 
tific demonstration, neither can they be dismissed 
by any scientific demonstration that they cannot 
be borne out by future experience. To taunt 
the atomic scientists by calling them ‘“‘a league of 
frightened men” is not only an insult to their 
courage and integrity but a callous exhibition of 
blindness. The need for important political adap- 
tations to the atomic energy inventions is not 
lessened by any demonstration that a particular 
scientist has only a partial answer or even by 2 
demonstrztion that he has a wrong answer. 
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ing away its atomic ace may find 
that in the next deal some other 
nation will come up with a differ- 
ent ace. 

A world of prospective plural 
bomb possession, of rapidly chang- 
ing military technology, and of na- 
tionalized and uninhibited science 
is a new world to which man will 
have to make a very complex adapta- 
tion and will have to make it quick- 
ly. A mass educational program will 
have importance to the extent that 
it prepares the popular mind for 
radical and carefully planned adap- 
tations. As the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists statement of Decem- 
ber 9, 1947, declared: 

“What is needed now is the over- 
powering will to agree, the all-out 
effort to act, not as if one nation 
is the enemy of another, but with 
the realization that all nations are 
partners in the desperate enterprise 
of living together. It is not the mech- 
anism of the United Nations which 
is at fault; in this respect the sub- 
stitution of any other system would 
not appreciably alter the situation 
as long as the will to agree is ab- 
sent.” 

One would, however, be doing a 
disservice to the American people 
and to civilization in general if one 
interpreted this or any similar state- 
ment to mean that it is within the 
powers of the United States alone 
to establish world control of atomic 
energy. If control is to be achieved, 
the “overpowering will to agree” 
must be developed on both sides of 
of the Iron Curtain. This necessity 
is not evaded by bringing forth 
proposals for “limited world gov- 
ernment.” It would also be a dis- 
service if it propagated the belief 
that any world government proposal, 
no matter how ill-conceived, would 
necessarily be better than any secur- 
ity policy based on national action, 
no matter how enlightened. Final- 
ly, it would be a disservice to sug- 
gest that any plan for international 
control which falls short of world 
government is necessarily worse than 
no control plan at all. The will to 
agree must be supported by an un- 
derstanding of the minimum condi- 
tions which a control plan must satis- 
fy to be acceptable. 

The discussions in the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
are for the time being suspended. 
This was hardly due to a failire 
of the American people to will in- 
ternational control intensely enough. 
In 1948 increasing lack of Amer- 
ican confidence in Soviet good faith, 


which is the result of a three-year 
Soviet-American diplomatic impasse, 
may not permit international agree- 
ment along the lines of the original 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report. However, 
the White House, the leadership of 
the armed forces, and enlightened 
moulders of opinion were so firmly 
committed to an international con- 
trol plan based on an American sur- 
render of its atomic monopoly in 
the year after Hiroshima that one 
cannot fairly attribute failure of 
control negotiations to a lack of pub- 
lic pressure to achieve control. 

If control negotiations are ever 
to be revived, what the American 
government needs is discriminating 
pressure. It would be a great disas- 
ter if American negotiators felt that 
they had to produce some agreement, 
even if it were wholly along the 
lines of the Soviet proposals. Amer- 
ican policy will fail if it is not based 
upon widespread understanding of 
the minimum conditions of interna- 
tional agreement, i.e., those condi- 
tions which if not satisfied would 
make an agreement worse than use- 
less. What are some of these condi- 
tions? 


"Middle-Run" Planning a Necessary 
Bridge for "Long-Run" Aims 


The widely held proposition that 
world government must be created 
within « number of years is frequent- 
ly confused with a totally different 
proposition, that it is useless to at- 
tempt to patch up the existing 
world political order. The transcon- 
tinental tourist with a flat tire in 
the mountains may be convinced that 
his spare will never get him to San 
Francisco; but he is still willing 
to put it on in the hope that it will 
get him down from the mountains 
to a point where he can purchase a 
new tire. 

To put discriminating pressure on 
one’s government requires a grasp 
of what may be called “middle-run” 
considerations. Belief in the long-run 
adequacy of this or that proposed line 
of action provides no basis for re- 
jecting “middle-run” or _ short-run 
proposals for action. Overconcentra- 
tion on long-run considerations may 
result in such complete lack of re- 
gard for questions of feasibility as 
to promote the war which an “ade- 
quate” long-run solution seeks to 
avoid. Modern civilization can after 
all only be destroyed once. If it is 
destroyed because methods of getting 
along peacefully through the next 
generation on the basis of volun- 


tary agreement are rejected, the 
adequacy of a solution which if it had 
been adopted would then have given 
absolute security would be irrelevant. 

Overconcentration on long-run con- 
siderations also ignores the bene- 
ficent possibilities which might fol- 
low the adoption of a number of 
ameliorating “inadequate” policies. 
Taken together, their effect might 
create a new burst of confidence in 
man’s capacity to deal rationally 
with atomic energy, a new will to 
achieve effective control, and a new 
framework within which control 
could be negotiated. 

An opposite evil is overconcen- 
tration on the short run. Those who 
would have maximum present secur- 
ity in exchange for a future of as- 
sured insecurity exhibit this defect 
in their thinking. Another manifes- 
tation of overconcentration on the 
short run is the restless search for 
the tactics which will break the pres- 
ent diplomatic log jam. Taken in 
conjunction with a middle and a long- 
run plan of action, the search for the 
one correct immediate tactic has rele- 
vance, although even in this case the 
professional diplomat is likely to have 
a better grasp of tactics than an out- 
sider. But by itself a proposal of an 
immediate tactic as if it were a com- 
plete solution deserves short shrift. 

An illustration is the frequently 
heard proposal for a personal con- 
ference between the President of the 
United States and Marshal Stalin. 
Another is the suggestion that each 
of these two gentlemen be given ac- 
cess to the nation-wide broadcasting 
systems of the other nation. Neither 
tactics can be judged apart from the 
steps which would have to follow. 
Mr. Truman would, for example, have 
to make a statement to Mr. Stalin 
or to the Soviet people. For him to 
make such a statement he would 
have to have a program of action to 
present as a basis for negotiation. 
This program would involve consi- 
derations of policy over the next 
few years, and it is the program 
of action rather than the proposal 
for a Truman-Stalin meeting which 
requires public discussion to pro- 
vide enlightened and discriminating 
support to the government. 

This brings us to the question of 
the middle-run considerations which 
in fact govern the direction of great- 
power policy, including United States 
policy on atomic energy control. 
What can in fact be done, short of 
setting up a true world government, 
which if done will make it easier to 
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solve the remaining unsolved ques- 
tions? If one can define this sphere 
of action, he can state what parts 
of the control problem are nego- 
tiable separately from the creation 
of a world authority with coercive 
power of its own such that it can 
coerce great states and small states 
and coerce them with equal effective- 
ness. 

From the American point of view 
an international control plan which 
is not rascal-proof would be worse 
than no plan. Our present insecur- 
ity, in which we know we have bombs 
but are not sure when the other 
fellow will have them, would be as 
nothing to the insecurity of a peo- 
ple who had given up their bombs 
only to discover that the other fel- 
low has secretly and illegally come 
into possession of some. The essen- 
tial and therefore minimum separ- 
able portion of a total control plan 
would be one that gave in sufficient 
time reliable knowledge that nu coun- 
try was manufacturing or stockpil- 
ing significant quantities of illicit 
fissonable materials. The qualifica- 
tion “in sufficient time’ means that 
knowledge must come in time for 
preponderant force to be organized 
against the violator. 


The corrollary which one segment 
of military thinking drew from this 
proposition about minimum control 
is as follows: 

“We appreciate that the most we 
can expect from a system of inter- 
national atomic control is a period 
of approximately one year in which 
to prepare for a full-scale atomic 
attack with significant quantities of 
bombs after warning has been given 
of a major violation of international 
control regulations on the part of 
one nation or a group of nations; 
therefore, we must retain indefinite- 
ly, in accord with international 
agreements, our knowledge and indus- 
trial capacity to produce 
weapons.’’4 

The War Department point of view 
just expressed is ambiguous as to 
whether any other country is to be 
permitted “knowledge and capacity 
to produce atomic weapons” in ex- 
change for its promise not to pro- 
duce them. We must assume, however, 
that any voluntary agreement to limit 
or prohibit the production of atom- 
ic weapons must put the United 
States and the Soviet Union on the 
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_4. “The Effects of the Atomic Bomb on Na- 
tional Security (An Expression of War Depart- 
ment Thinking),” Army and Navy Journal, 
April 12, 1947; reprinted as ‘“‘War Department 
Thinking,” Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Vol. 
III, No. 6 (June, 1947), pp. 150 ff. 
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plane of full equality in this matter. 

How can the requirements of a re- 
liable warning system and full equal- 
ity between the Big Two be met? One 
recent development may make this 
task politically less difficult. So long 
as cheap and abundant power from 
atomic energy appeared an imminent 
possibility, there seemed no way to 
avoid large-scale plutonium produc- 
tion in peacetime. But to have per- 
mitted production of militarily signifi- 
cant quantities of fissionable materials 
would have required international 
agreements on quantities and ratios 
of permitted production. 

Fortunately, the imminent peace- 
time applications of atomic energy 
in the field of isotope research do not 
require militarily significant amounts 
of fission products. The way is thus 
paved for preservation of strategic 
balance (including equality between 
the Big Two) on the basis of all na- 
tions surrendering their right to pro- 
duce militarily significant amounts. 
This is the so-called “0-0-0” (zero- 
zero-zero) proposal.5 So long as atom- 
ic energy remains unavailable as an 
efficient power source, the cost in 
terms of peacetime benefits of agree- 
ing to shut down large-scale produc- 
tion of fissionable materials every- 
where in the world would be nil even 
for the United States with its huge 
investments at Oak Ridge and Han- 
ford. 

One final word is perhaps neces- 
sary as to what an initial control 
agreement should not contain. The 
changed emphasis on national policy 
from mobilization after the crisis to 
preparedness before the crisis reduces 
the value of a token international 
police force in enforcing any viola- 
tion of an atomic energy control 
agreement. No other kind of interna- 
tional police force is today at all 
probable. Deterrent action and en- 
forcement action will therefore have 
to be primarily national action. It is 
of great importance that this not 
be hampered by any requirement that 
it wait upon the exhaustion of the 
labyrinthine procedures of the United 
Nations. What is needed at the in- 
ternational level as a practical first 
step is a reliable fire-alarm system. 
The members of the present volunteer 
fire department must not be kept 
away from the scene of the fire be- 
cause a professional group of fire- 
fighters may some day be organized. 

A convenient way of summarizing 


5. See, e.g., proposed by D. F. Cavers, Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists, Vol. 3, No. 10 (October, 
1947), p. 283. Also C. Daniel and A. M. Squires, 
Op. Cit., Vol 3, No 4 and 5, p. Ill. 





this analysis is to restate the ways 
in which prevailing beliefs about the 
necessary social adaptation to atom- 
ic energy developments have become 
clearer in the thirty months of ac- 
tive discussion. 


Summary 


of Analysis 


| The need for planned and rapid 
adaptation of world political organ- 
ization in the atomic era is apparent, 
as it has been from the first public 
announcement of the bombing of Hiro- 
shima; but it is now more widely 
believed that the first step may have 
to be taken before the last step is 
clearly seen. 

2 Soviet-American will to collaborate 
was assumed to exist in the field of 
atomic energy control in 1945 as it 
was in every other field. In 1948 it 
is recognized that agreement depends 
on developing the Soviet will to agree 
at least as much as the American. 

3 The limitation of atomic weapons 
as instruments of policy are more 
clearly seen in 1948 than 1945. Pre- 
ventive war if possible looks less at- 
tractive now than then and the util- 
ity of atomic weapons to achieve 
atomic energy control may be doubted. 
4 A world with no international au- 
thority to control atomic energy 
seemed the worst possible prospect in 
1945. In 1948 it is recognized that 
an effective control plan would be 
worse. 

5 In 1945 there was a tendency to as- 
sume that definitive solutions could be 
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a relatively short time. 
Now there is a wider expectation of 
prolonged impasse and continuing ir- 
ritable Soviet-American relations. 

6 In 1945 the possibility of any very 
effective national action to make a 
world of no-control tolerable was 
heavily discounted. Now it is being 
re-examined. 

7 The first step toward international 
control is seen to be a very big step, 
a rascal-proof inspection plan; but 
the internationalization of enforce- 
ment action must follow at a later 
date. This first step would not banish 
war, but it might make it possible 
for the war to be concluded before 
atomic destruction had been wrought 
on all the great cities of all the par- 
ticipants. 

8 Neither total war nor total peace 
is inevitable, nor does this exhaust 
the range of possibilities. There is a 
third possible eventuality, protract- 
ed bad relations, ultimately perhaps 
followed by slow improvement. 
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Shields Warren 


THE MEDICAL PROGRAM 
OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The following is a condensed version of an address given before 
the American Medical Association's Isotopes Symposium in Chi- 


cago on June 22. Dr. Warren 


1O1rogy 


The last six years have seen the 
initiation of more profound changes 
in scientific medicine than any period 
since the discovery of bacteria or the 
invention of the microscope. This 
change has been brought about by 
many factors: the wholesale uproot- 
ing incident to the war, the develop- 
ment of antibiotics, the impact of 
social legislation, but above all the 
advent of atomic energy. When we 
consider that before the war, scat- 
tered individuals received localized 
radiation in the hospitals and in doe- 
tors’ offices whereas hundreds of thou- 
sands were killed or exposed to ioniz- 
ing radiations at Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki; when we think that six years 
ago the average man had no more 
concern with ionizing radiation than 
as a means of checking on an ach- 
ing tooth or determining the cause 
of chronic cough, whereas today mil- 
lions of peopie live within the sha- 
dow of possible war-time exposure to 
ionizing radiation from the atomic 
bomb; when we realize that six years 
ago it would be a skilled chemist 
who could detect after hours of work 
a millionth of a gram of phosphorus 
and now a technician with a Geiger 
counter can detect a fraction of a 
millionth of a gram of radioisotopic 
phosphorus in a few minutes, we can 
realize how long a road we have come 
in this short span. 


As a result of the atomic bomb in 
Japan, the Bikini test and the lower- 
ing clouds of war, it is natural that 
we think of atomic energy in terms 
of mass destruction, mass destruction 
cheaper and more efficient than any 
other than envisaged. However, like 
the old coin with the eagle and 
clutched arrows on one side and the 
head of Liberty on the other, this 
picture of atomic energy has a fair 
and forward looking obverse. What 
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atomic energy may bring about in 
the way of development of power 
and of heat, what it may do in the 
propulsion of ships or aircraft re- 
mains all but hidden in the mists of 
the future. What it means as a pro- 
vider of research tools is at present 
as overwhelming as a_streamliner 
rushing down upon a grade crossing. 


In any consideration of radiation 
it is important to remember that ioniz- 
ing radiation may effect the body in 
two ways, first as external radiation, 
as from the conventional X-ray tube, 
and second, as internal radiation as 
from the administration of radio- 
active phosphorus. 


The various ionizing radiations 
affect cells qualitatively in similar 
fashion. There is no way that one 
can tell by examination of a cell or 
tissue whether the radiation effect 
seen has been produced by neutrons, 
by 200 KV X-ray or by the gamma 
rays of radium. The predominating 
effect is assumed to be through in- 
terference with the nucleic acid me- 
tabolism of the cell. External radia- 
tion in passing through the body 
has an almost equal chance of being 
absorbed by the various cells with 
which it comes in contact. The quan- 
titative variation that these cells 
show in response hinges chiefly on 
their inherent sensitivity to irra- 
diation. In internal radiation, on the 
other hand, because of the specific 
affinity of certain tissues for specific 
elements, as, for example, bone and 
phosphorus, or thyroid and iodine, and 
because of the relatively short range 
of many of the types of radiation 
emitted by the various isotopes, there 
can be some degree of selective lo- 
calized radiation. 


Radioactive isotope therapy at- 
tempts to take advantage of these 





selective localizations. In determin- 
ing the therapeutic value of any ra- 
dioactive isotope there are several 
factors to be taken into considera- 
tion: first, the inherent toxicity of 
the substance itself; thus, strontium, 
which might be useful because of its 
high toxicity to bone marrow. Sec- 
ond, the half-life of the material: ma- 
terial which has a long half-life is 
much more dangerous from the stand- 
point of possible excessive radiation 
than one with short. On the other 
hand, problems of shipment and prep- 
aration of the material for adminis- 
tration demand a certain amount of 
time, and material with too short 
half-life would not be satisfactory. 
Third, the degree of localization, for 
example: radioactive sodium is rela- 
tively limited in use because of the 
very high degree of diffusibility of 
the sodium ion. Fourth, range and 
type of radiation which tends to limit 
the region effectively irradiated to 
the vicinity of localization. Fifth, the 
element must be such that its specific 
activity can be _ reasonably high, 
preferably in the order of one milli- 
curie per milligram of element. Thus, 
radioactive calcium with a half-life 
of 45 days might be a fairly suitable 
material from the therapeutic stand- 
point; however, the specific activity 
of calcium is relatively low and con- 
sequently, it is difficult to get an 
effective concentration of the isotope 
at a desired point. There are relative- 
ly few substances that fulfill all these 
desirable criteria. 

There is also an important set of 
variables from the standpoint of the 
lesion to be treated. First, the lesion 
must be one that may be satisfac- 
torily treated by ionizing radiation, 
that is, its cells must be responsive 
to radiation; second, there must be a 
fair differential between the _ sen- 
sitivity of the abnormal and the nor- 
mal cell of the part. 


In the light of these limitations, 
it is not surprising that only a few 
isotopes among those thus far tried 
have been useful from the standpoint 
of therapy. These are radioactive 
phosphorus in the case of polycythe- 
mia vera, and some _ leukemias; 
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iodine,,,; in rare carcinomas of the 
thyroid and gold,g 9 in some malig- 
nant processes where either direct in- 
jection into the tumor is utilized or 
the selective uptake of colloidal sub- 
stance by the reticuloendothelium sys- 
tem is of value. 


The medical program of the Atomic 
Energy Commission may be divided 
into four parts. First, the mainte- 
nance of health of the workers of the 
Commission and its contractors. Thus 
far, the health and safety record is 
an enviable one,’ and speaks highly 
for the foresight of those who set 
the initial standards of safety and 
permissible dose levels for exposure 
to ionizing radiation. Second, the pro- 
tection of environmental health. This 
involves such problems as waste dis- 
posal, possible contamination of sur- 
rounding areas and the like. Third, 
the development of basic research 
in those problems peculiarly related 
to atomic energy, of which the effect 
of ionizing radiation on the plant, 
animal and human cell, both isolated 
and aggregated into organisms, must 
be determined. Such problems as per- 
missible dose levels of ionizing ra- 
diation, metabolism of new or rare 
elements, the mechanism of radiation 
injury, the development of therapy 
for such injury, the character and 
mode of development of hereditary 
changes due to ionizing radiation are 
among those of basic importance. 
Fourth, the exploration of what, if 
any, values the new sources of ener- 
gy available at the installations of 
the Atomic Energy Commission them- 
selves and the value that very short- 
lived radioactive isotopes may have in 
cancer research and cancer therapy. 

An important aspect of the cancer 
research program is the provision 
free of the isotopes thus far estab- 
lished as most definitely of value, 
namely phosphorus,,, iodine,,,;, and 
sodium.,, for cancer research and can- 
cer therapy. It is hoped that this list 
may later be enlarged to cover other 
important materials. Cobalt,) is re- 
ceiving very careful consideration at 
the present time. It is of special in- 
terest, owing to the fact that the gam- 
ma radiations from cobalt are essen- 
tially the same as those from radium 
since cobalt has a moderately long 
half-life of 5.3 years, and since it is 
nontoxie as an element its use offers 
certain definite advantages. Of par- 
ticular importance is the fact that 
it is not an alpha particle emitter 
and is not stored indefinitely in bone 
as in the case of radium and radon. 
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Atomic Energy and the National 
Party Platforms 








One of the most interesting con- 
trasts of the election year occurred 
when the Republican Party omitted 
mention of the international control of 
atomic energy from its platform while 
the Democratic platform specifically 
favored it. Reported in the New York 
Herald Tribune on June 23 as being 
a concession to the isolationist sector 
of the Republican Party, the omission 
was also reported by the New York 
Times on the same day as being one 
of two victories won by Senator C. 
Wayland Brooks of Illinois.* 

In response to a Bulletin inquiry 
this omission was explained as follows 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in 
a letter dated July 15: 


“Let me say at the outset that this 
question never came before the Con- 
vention at all. It did arise for a very 
brief instant before the Resolutions 
Committee and I shall gladly tell you 
all that I know on this subject.... 

“The Resolutions Committee, as 
perhaps you know, consisted of 104 
men and women from the 48 states 
and territories. In the space of three 
days, this committee, most of the 
members of which had never seen each 
other before, were required to conduct 
hearings for a large number of wit- 
nesses who desired to be heard on a 
wide variety of public questions and 
then adopt a document known as a 
platform. At these hearings no testi- 
mony was received from any source 
on the matter of international control 
of atomic energy. It did, I think, find 
its way into one of our working pa- 
pers and I believe that I was instru- 
mental in inserting it. There were, of 
course, Many working papers, some 
of which contained this language and 
some of which didn’t. Evidently one 
copy of one of these working papers 
was obtained by a member of the 
press and, being in the nature of “a 
scoop,” it was given much newspaper 
attention—more, I believe, than its 
importance warranted because it had 


no official character at all and was 
merely a work sheet. 

“Later, in the full committee, one 
member moved to take out this ref- 
erence, not, as I recall, because of any 
substantive or intrinsic objection to 
it, but solely on the grounds that no 
testimony had been taken on it and 
that in the brief time at our disposal 
it would be impossible for us to dis- 
cover exactly what all its meanings 
and implications were. It must be 
remembered that a resolutions com- 
mittee, unlike a committee of Con- 
gress, not only has very little time, 
but has no power to call experts and 
make a thorough investigation. The 
adoption of the motion to strike out 
the words “international control of 
atomic energy,” therefore, was not in 
any sense a vote on the merits or 
demerits of the question. It was simply 
an admission of the fact that the 
committee did not want to discuss any 
more topics than were actually at 
issue and was unwilling to venture in- 
to fields in which it had had and could 
have no opportunity to inform itself.” 

It was widely reported that Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations commit- 
tee, had been responsible for the en- 
tire Republican foreign policy plank 
in its original form including the spe- 
cific mention of atomic energy control. 

The Democratic platform contains 
three speci recommendations on 
atomic energy: 1. The International 
control of atomic energy; 2. Con- 
tinued civilian control in this country; 
3. The continued non-partisan admin- 
istration of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. International control of 
atomic energy was urged by Senator 
McMahon in a speech before the 
Democratic Convention on July 13. 





*The other concession: omission of assurance 
that appropriations would be forthcoming to 
implement commitments for the European Re- 
covery Program contained in previous legisla- 
tion. 





Finally, since no program can hope 
to be better than the personnel by 
which it is being implemented, train- 
ing plays a very important part. 
The training program, administered 
by the National Research Council for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, pro- 
vides up to 100 predoctoral fellowships 
annually and 75 postdoctoral fellow- 
ships annually in the life sciences. 

The greatest latitude compatible 
with sound training will be offered 


the fellow in obtaining his training, 
whether in the installations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission or wheth- 
er in a university or a hospital. One 
feature of the predoctoral fellowships 
is their availability to medical stu- 
dents who may desire to interrupt 
their training, particularly at the end 
of the second year, for a year of 
fundamental research in this new 
field. 
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IN MEMORIAM: JOYCE CLENNAM STEARNS 





Joyce Clennam Stearns died at his 
home in Webster Groves, Missouri, on 
June 11. He had served as Director 
of the “Metallurgical” Laboratory at 
the University of Chicago during the 
last year of the war, and since July, 
1945, had been Dean of the Faculties 
of Washington University in St. Louis. 

Stearns was born in Meadville, Mis- 
souri in 1893, studied Liberal Arts at 
Kingfisher College, took his Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees in physics at the 
University of Chicago, and taught 
successively at Albion College and 
the University of Denver, where he 
was professor and eventually chair- 
man of the department of physics. He 
was among the first to be drawn to 
Chicago in January, 1942, when the 
atomic program was set up as an 
active war project. Here his work 
was concerned chiefly with employ- 
ment of personnel, with the training 
of new men in the new field of atomic 
science, and later with maintaining 
the strength of the laboratory at the 
crucial stage of the preparation of 
the bombs, when the heaviest de- 
mands were being made upon it for 
trained men to work at Los Alamos 
and Hanford, and high pressure work 
had still to be done at the home base. 

The climax of his professional ca- 
reer was at Washington University, 
where as Dean of the Faculties Joyce 
Stearns was the guiding spirit in re- 
building the staff after the disruption 
of the war. If the students and fac- 
ulty of this University have the 
courage and the forward look that 
comes with growing strength, it is 
to a large extent because of the re- 
spect for scholarship, for firm justice, 
and for practical human values which 
he brought with him. 

Stearns made notable contributions 
in his special field of science, as a 
distinguished educator, and as an able 
administrator. His first major scien- 
tific work was a classic demonstration 
that magnetization of iron makes no 
considerable change in the positions 
of the atoms or the electrons of which 
the iron is composed. This result ruled 
out the older theory of magnetism, 
based upon the Bahr atom, according 
to which the electrons revolving in 
orbits constituted the elementary 
magnets that were oriented by the 
applied magnetic field. It was con- 
sistent however with the later the- 
ories according to which the electrons 
are themselves magnets that become 
oriented when the iron is magnetized. 
Stearns’ experiment consisted of mag- 


netizing a crystal of iron from which 
a beam of X-rays was reflected. He 
found that no change in the strength 
of the reflected beam as great as one 
part per thousand was caused by 
magnetization, whereas changes of 
several per cent should have been 
expected if the orbits in which the 
electrons revolved had followed the 
magnetic field. 

Stearns also carried on _ several 
interesting experiments with cosmic 
rays, including tests of possible di- 
rectional effects from the sun, and 
of east-west asymmetry of cosmic 
ray showers. His most notable 
achievement in cosmic ray studies, 
however, was his establishment of 
the high altitude laboratory on Mt. 
Evans, just west of Denver. Stearns 
secured the cooperation of the Denver 
City Parks in building a road to the 
top of the mountain, and in preparing 
the site for the laboratory. He per- 
suaded the University of Denver, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the University of Chicago 
to cooperate with Mr. John Evans in 
building and maintaining the labora- 
tory. He gave valuable aid to the 
many expeditions to Mt. Evans from 
several universities by offering his 
own laboratory at Denver as a low 
altitude base of operataions, and by 
helping with the experiments in 
many ways. It would be a fitting 
tribute, indeed, to name the Mt. Evans 
laboratory after him. 

Few physicists have earned as high 
a reputation in the field of teaching. 
His work at Denver was chiefly with 
undergraduates. But many graduate 
schools learned to look to Stearns for 
sending them well-trained students 
with live interest in their science. 

At the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
Stearns was one of the invaluable 
men who without consideration of 
their own personal interests would 
put their full effort on the tasks that 
needed most to be done. Thus he 
served successively as director of 
personnel, director of the physics 
division, and director of the Labora- 
tory. His understanding of human 
nature, his keen sense of humor and 
his forthright honesty made him one 
whom all respected. One of his most 
notable services was organizing and 
carrying through the training pro- 
gram for the engineers who were to 
build and operate the Hanford plant 
that would use the atomic chain re- 
action for producing plutonium. Ma- 
ture men had to learn a new art and 


science from their not always too 
patient juniors. The skill with which 
these engineers later met their diffi- 
cult assignments spoke eloquently 
for the effectiveness of their training. 
At Washington University the 
teaching staff of most of the schools 
had been dispersed during the war. 
In certain of the schools the faculty 
had in fact almost ceased to exist. 
With the help of those who remained, 
Stearns had the task of reorganizing 
effective groups of teachers to meet 
the rush of postwar students. He 
brought with him not only a familiar- 
ity with educational problems, but 
also administrative experience and a 
remarkable ability to get things done. 
He undertook this extraordinarily 
difficult assignment because he saw 
the urgent need to develop in this 
central area of the nation a powerful 
agency for giving education that 
would help in bringing lasting peace. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing a 
good growth in the direction of his 
efforts and of feeling a warmth of 
friendship from his colleagues such 

as is rarely experienced. 
—ARTHUR H. COMPTON 





The BULLETIN OF THE ATOM- 
IC SCIENTISTS has a special rea- 
son to mourn the loss of Joyce C. 
Stearns. From the inception of the 
discussions among scientists on the 
atomic bomb project about the politi- 
cal and military implications of the 
bomb discovery, Stearns took a lively 
and sympathetic interest in them. He 
was one of the older and more ma- 
ture scientists who shared, not only 
the concern of the younger scientists 
about the impact of atomic energy on 
society, but also the urge to “do some- 
thing about it”. In June, 1945 he par- 
ticipated in the preparation of the 
Report to the Secretary of War (re- 
printed in the BULLETIN in May, 
1946), which discussed the advisabili- 
ty of the use of the atomic bomb in 
the war with Japan, and pressed for 
international arrangements for elim- 
ination of atomic weapons. Later he 
took part in the fight for civilian con- 
trol of atomic energy. In the last 
two years of his life, his heavy re- 
sponsibilities at the Washington Uni- 
versity and his failing health did not 
permit him to continue these activi- 
ties; but those who carried on knew 
that he was still with them. 

—The Editors 
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BRITISH ATOMIC SCIENTISTS’ STATEMENT 
ON INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The following statement was issued 
by the Council of the British Atomic 
Scientists Association, July, 1948. 


1. The Atomic Scientists’ Association 
since its foundation in 1946 has 
pressed for International Control of 
Atomic Energy. It has become obvious 
in recent months that this is unlikely 
to be achieved in the near future and 
in view of the recent proposals by the 
British, French and U.S. Governments 
to adjourn the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of the United Nations Organi- 
zation, it is clear that the attempt to 
achieve it has for the time being 
failed. A restatement of the position 
of the Association in this matter is 
therefore necessary. 

2. In 1946, when the work of the As- 
sociation began, it seemed that the 
existence of machinery for the control 
of atomic energy could do much to 
lessen suspicion and decrease the dan- 
gers of war, and also that the recent 
invention of atomic weapons could be 
used to induce the powers to set up 
such a scheme. The reasons for this 
belief were the following: 

(a) The destruction in the cities of 
all belligerents which the strategic 
use of atomic bombs would entail, and 
the difficulty of envisaging a satisfac- 
tory system of defense, provided 
obvious incentives to the setting up 
of a control scheme. 

(b) The technical possibility of the 
control of atomic energy, as described 
in the Lilienthal report, was widely 
held to make it a suitable subject for 
a first exercise in the control of arma- 
ments. 

3. It is now clearer than it was in 1946 
that the sources of disagreement be- 
tween the major powers are so deep 
that the institution and working of a 
control scheme would be much more 
difficult than at first supposed. As a 
result there does not appear to be 
any chance of agreement at the mo- 
ment either on the lines of the Lilien- 
thal proposals or on any more limited 
scheme. The reasons for this disagree- 
ment can perhaps be summed up as 
follows: The United States Govern- 
ment would be unwilling to abandon 
its lead in atomic weapons without a 
complete system of inspection and 
control which would ensure that no 
other country was building up these 
armaments to use against America. 
The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, be- 
lieves that in any control authority 
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acceptable to the Americans the coun- 
tries voting for Russia would be a 
minority, and that the development of 
atomic energy in their country would 
pass under foreign direction, with re- 
sultant foreign influence on their 
whole economy. In addition, their atti- 
tude may be influenced by the view 
that any complete scheme of inspec- 
tion would give the outside world 
information of strategic value about 
the location of their industry. 

4. The Council of the Association 
wishes to put on record its continuing 
belief in some form of International 
Control of Atomic Energy as the most 
desirable ultimate solution of the 
problem of atomic weapons; it does 
not, however, consider that any good 
purpose will be served by pressing for 
it now. A substantial change in inter- 
national relations is necessary before 
such plans—in a form which will have 
to depend on the international situa- 
tion at the time—can be revived with 
any hope of success; it is possible 
they will then be linked with proposals 
for limitation of other weapons, and, 
in a changed situation, some benefit 
might perhaps be expected even from 
a scheme less complete than the Lili- 
enthal proposals. 

5. Certain other solutions have been 
put forward from time to time. One 
of these is that a moratorium should 
be established in the development of 


the world would agree to build no 
large scale plants capable of produc- 
ing fissile materials. This would not 
only stop work on essential power 
production, but would be meaningless 
unless it included the closing-down of 
American production plants and dis- 
posal of stocks of fissile material. This 
would not be acceptable to the Ameri- 
cans without the same safeguards* as 
have been proposed in the control 
scheme. Such a scheme would still 
involve the problem of inspection to 
ascertain the absence of undeclared 
installations, and this, rather than the 
inspection of declared plants, seems 
to lead to most serious disagreement. 
For those reasons, the Council does 
not believe that a moratorium offers 
any hope of easing the problem. 

6. Another suggestion that has been 
made is that a control scheme should 
be set up, which did not include all 
* The authors of this plan argue that the safe- 
guards, although needed, will be less stringent 


and difficult to implement than in the case of 
unrestricted production. 


nations, but to which all nations will- 
ing to do so could belong. We believe 
that this proposal misses the point of 
the original plans for international 
control. These were designed to pro- 
mote agreement and remove suspicion 
between nations which might other- 
wise be hostile. One important feature 
of the control schemes was that once 
a system of safeguards had been set 
up, there would no longer be any need 
for secrecy in scientific and technical 
matters, and this would make an im- 
portant contribution towards remov- 
ing mutual suspicion. It is certain that 
in a scheme which did not include at 
least all major powers secrecy would 
be retained. Schemes for closer collab- 
oration between some nations, for ex- 
ample, between Western Europe and 
the United States, might, of course, 
be desirable because of their advan- 
tages in the economic and military 
spheres, but they should not be re- 
garded as a step towards the inter- 
national control of atomic weapons. 
7. The Council, seeing no hope of an 
early agreement regarding the atom- 
ic bomb and other weapons of mass 
destruction, believes that the solution 
can now be sought only through the 
constant promotion of all measures 
designed to make war less likely, and 
to reach a settlement between East 
and West. In particular, it does not 
believe that any solution tolerable to 
the peoples of this country and of 
Western Europe could be obtained 
through the dominance of one side 
over the other. It does not believe 
that through the development of 
atomic weapons alone any nation is 
likely to be able to secure quick vic- 
tory over a great power with widely 
dispersed industries; any conflict 
would be a long and costly struggle, 
in which Western Europe is likely to 
be a battlefield and in that case would 
suffer serious devastation. 

8. The Council of the Atomic Scien- 
tists’ Association also wishes to re- 
affirm its belief that collaboration 
between scientists of different nations 
is of value both in the interests of 
science itself and as a contribution 
towards international understanding. 
In particular, in view of recent politi- 
cal developments, we believe it im- 
portant to maintain and improve con- 
tacts between the scientists of coun- 
tries in the East of Europe and those 
of Western Europe and America. 
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THE ATOMIC BOMB 


AND PEACE WITH RUSSIA 


Henry L. Stimson 


In this chapter of his memoirs ''On Active Service in Peace and 
War,’ Mr. Stimson reveals the development of his thinking about 
the atomic bomb and its effect on our relations with Russia, 
both during his tenure as Secretary of War and after his retire- 
ment. Written in collaboration with McGeorge Bundy, the book 
has recently been published by Harper and Brothers, by whose 
kind permission this chapter is reprinted. 


The first reaction of the Amer- 
ican people to the advent of atomic 
energy was a great feeling of pride 
and satisfaction in a colossal war- 
time achievement. The bomb which 
exploded over Hiroshima made _ it 
clear that the victory was at hand. 
But this reaction was quickly suc- 
ceeded by the others relating to the 
disquieting future. As Stimson put 
it on August 9: 

“Great events have happened. The 
world is changed and it is time for 
sober thought. It is natural that we 
should take satisfaction in the 
achievement of our science, our in- 
dustry, and our Army in creating 
the atomic bomb, but any satisfaction 
we may feel must be overshadowed 
by deeper emotions. 

“The result of the bomb is so 
terrific that the responsibility of its 
possession and its use must weigh 
heavily on our minds and on our 
hearts. We believe that its use will 
save the lives of American soldiers 
and bring more quickly to an end 
the horror of this war which the 
Japanese leaders deliberately started. 
Therefore, the bomb is being used. 

“No American can contemplate what 
Mr. Churchill has referred to as 
‘This terrible means of maintaining 
the rule of law in the world’ without 
a determination that after this war 
is over this great force shall be used 
for the welfare and not the destruc- 
tion of mankind.” 

This statement was the public ex- 
pression of thoughts which had been 
for many months heavily on the 
minds of those familiar with the 
atomic project. When Stimson went to 
the White House on April 25, 1945, 


to discuss the atomic bomb with a 
President from whom the matter had 
hitherto been kept secret, he took 
with him a memorandum which dealt 
not so much with the military use 
of the bomb as with its long-range 
political meaning. 


MEMORANDUM DISCUSSED 
WITH THE PRESIDENT 
April 25, 1945: 


“1. Within four months we shall 
in all probability have completed the 
most terrible weapon ever known 
in human history, one bomb of which 
could destroy a whole city. 

“2. Although we have shared its 
development with the U.K., physical- 
ly the U.S. is at present in the posi- 
tion of controlling the resources with 
which to construct and use it and 
no other nation could reach this po- 
sition for some years. 

“3. Nevertheless it is practically 
certain that we could not remain 
in this position indefinitely. 

“a. Various segments of its dis- 
covery and production are widely 
known among many scientists in 
many countries, although few scien- 
tists are now acquainted with the 
whole process which we have devel- 
oped. 

“b. Although its construction un- 
der present methods requires great 
scientific and industrial effort and 
raw materials, which are temporarily 
mainly within the possession and 
knowledge of U.S. and U.K., it is 
extremely probable that the future 
will make it possible to be construct- 
ed by smaller nations or even groups, 
or at least by a large nation in a 
much shorter time. 








“4. As a result, it is indicated that 
the future may see a time when such 
a weapon may be constructed in se- 
cret and used suddenly and effectively 
with devastating power by a willful 
nation or group against an unsus- 
pecting nation or group of much 
greater size and material power. With 
its aid even a very powerful un- 
suspecting nation might be conquered 
within a very few days by a very 
much smaller one... . 

“5. The world in its present state 
of moral advancement compared with 
its technical development would be 
eventually at the mercy of such a 
weapon. In other words, modern civ- 
ilization might be completely des- 
troyed. 

“6. To approach any world peace 
organization of any pattern now like- 
ly to be considered, without an ap- 
preciation by the leaders of our coun- 
try of the power of this new weap- 
on, would seem to be unrealistic. No 
system of control heretofore consid- 
ered would be adequate to control 
this menace. Both inside any par- 
ticular country and between the na- 
tions of the world, the control of 
this weapon will undoubtedly be a 
matter of the greatest difficulty and 
would involve such thoroughgoing 
rights of inspection and internal con- 
trols as we have never heretofore con- 
templated. 

“7. Furthermore, in the light of our 
present position with reference to 
the question of sharing it with 
other nations and, if so _ shared, 
upon what terms, becomes a 
primary question of our foreign 
relations. Also our leadership in the 
war and in the development of this 
weapon has placed a certain moral 
responsibility upon us which we can- 
not shirk without very serious respon- 
sibility for any disaster to civiliza- 
tion which it would further. 

“8, On the other hand, if the prob- 
lem of the proper use of this weap- 
on can be solved, we would have the 
opportunity to bring the world into 
a pattern in which the peace of the 
world and our civilization can be 
saved... .” 
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And it was already apparent that 
the critical questions in American 
policy toward atomic energy would 
be directly connected with Soviet 
Russia. Whatever might be the com- 
plications of domestic atomic policy, 
and whatever difficulties might arise 
in negotiations with noncommunist 
Allied nations, it seemed reasonable 
to believe that the overwhelming men- 
ace of uncontrolled atomic power 
would in these areas compel satis- 
factory agreement and effective con- 
trols. But in the case of Russia mat- 
ters were wholly different. There was 
no assurance that the Russians would 
hasten to agree on controls, nor could 
any agreement including Russia be 
regarded with any great confidence 
unless it contained such far-reaching 
rights of inspection as to counter- 
balance (and perhaps, in Russian 
eyes, to undermine) the protective 
and fearsome secrecy of a police state. 


Diplomacy Dominated by Efforts 
to Involve Russia with Japan 


Even the immediate tactical dis- 
cussion about the bomb involved the 
Russians. Much of the policy of the 
United States toward Russia, from 
Teheran to Potsdam, was dominated 
by the eagerness of the Americans 
to secure a firm Russian commitment 
to enter the Pacific war. Stimson 
himself had always hoped that the 
Russians would come into the Japa- 
nese war, but he had had no part 
in the negotiations by which Franklin 
Roosevelt tried to insure this re- 
sult, and in June, 1945, he was dis- 
turbed to find that a part of the 
Russian price was a Soviet lease 
of Port Arthur and Soviet participa- 
tion with the Chinese in the control 
of the Manchurian railways. This 
agreement was accompanied by a 
Russian promise to leave the Chinese 
in full control of Manchuria, but in 
the light of the Polish situation Rus- 
sian promises of this character no 
longer seemed reliable. Such an agree- 
ment was perhaps better than noth- 
ing but it would be an irony indeed 
if a new Manchurian crisis should 
one day develop because of arrange- 
ments made during a war whose 
origins were in that very area. 

The news from Alamogordo, arriv- 
ing at Potsdam on July 16, made it 
clear to the Americans that further 
diplomatic efforts to bring the Rus- 
sians into the Pacific war were large- 
ly pointless. The bomb as a merely 
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probable weapon had seemed a weak 
reed on which to rely, but the bomb 
as a colossal reality was very differ- 
ent. The Russians may well have 
been disturbed to find that President 
Truman was rather losing his in- 
terest in knowing the exact date on 
which they would come into the war. 


Russian Behavior at Potsdam 
Was Deeply Disturbing 


The Russians at Potsdam were 
not acting in a manner calculated to 
increase the confidence of the Amer- 
icans or the British in their future 
intentions. Stalin expressed a vigor- 
ous and disturbing interest in secur- 
ing bases in the Mediterranean and 
other areas wholly outside the sphere 
of normal Russian national interest, 
while Russian insistence on de facto 
control of Central Europe hardly 
squared with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter to which the Rus- 
sians had so firmly announced their 
adherence in early 1942. These ex- 
travagant demands were backed by 
the Red Army, which was daily in- 
creasing in its relative strength in 
Europe, as the Americans began their 
redeployment for the Pacific attack. 
Naturally, therefore, news of the 
atomic bomb was received in Pots- 
dam with great and unconcealed satis- 
faction by Anglo-American leaders. 
At first blush it appeared to give 
democratic diplomacy a badly needed 
“equalizer.” 

Stimson personally was deeply dis- 
turbed, at Potsdam, by his first direct 
observation of the Russian police 
state in action. The courtesy and 
hospitality of the Russians was un- 
failing, but there was evident none- 
theless, palpable and omnipresent, the 
atmosphere of dictatorial repression. 
Nothing in his previous life matched 
this experience, and it was not par- 
ticularly heartening to know that 
the Soviet machine for the time be- 
ing was operating to insure the com- 
fort and safety of the Allied visitors. 
Partly at firsthand and partly 
through the reports of Army officers 
who had observed the Russians close- 
ly during the first months of the oc- 
cupation, Stimson now saw clearly 
the massive brutality of the Soviet 
system and the total suppression of 
freedom inflicted by the Russian 
leaders first on their own people and 
then on those whose lands they oc- 
cupied. The worlds “police state” ac- 
quired for him a direct and terrible 





meaning. What manner of men were 
these with whom to build a peace 
in the atomic age? 

For the problem of lasting peace 
remained the central question. Any 
“equalizing” value of the atomic bomb 
could only be of short-range and 
limited value, however natural it 
might be for democratic leaders to 
be cheered and heartened by the 
knowledge of their present possession 
of this final arbiter of force. As 
Stimson well knew, this advantage 
was temporary. 

But could atomic energy be con- 
trolled, he asked himself, if one of 
the partners in control was a state 
dictatorially and repressively gov- 
erned by a single inscrutable char- 
acter? Could there be any settlement 
of lasting value with the Soviet Rus- 
sia of Stalin? With these questions 
and others crowding his mind, he 
wrote in Potsdam for the President 
a paper headed, “Reflections on the 
Basic Problems Which Confront Us.” 
It was a tentative and, as he later 
thought, an incomplete piece of work, 
presenting only one side of a many- 
sided question. But it was all right 
as far as it went. 


Stimson Analyzes Relations 
with a Police State 


The central concern of this paper 
was the Russian police state, and 
only secondly the atomic bomb. Stim- 
son’s first main point was that the 
present state of Russia, if continued 
without change would very possibly 
in the end produce a war. 

“1. With each international con- 
ference that passes and, in fact, with 
each month that passes between con- 
ferences, it becomes clearer that the 
great basic problem of the future 
is the stability of the relations of 
the Western democracies with Rus- 
sia. 

“2. With each such time that 
passes it also becomes clear that that 
problem arises out of the fun- 
damental differences between a na- 
tion of free thought, free speech, 
free elections, in fact, a realiy free 
people, [and] a nation which is not 
basically free but which is systemat- 
ically controlled from above by secret 
police and in which free speech is 
not permitted. 

“3. It also becomes clear that no 
permanently safe international re- 
lations can be established between two 
such fundamentally different national 
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systems. With the best of efforts we 
cannot understand each other. Fur- 
thermore, in an autocratically con- 
trolled system, policy cannot be per- 
manent. It is tied up with the life 
of one man. Even if a measure of 
mental accord is established with one 
head the resulting agreement is liable 
to be succeeded by an entirely differ- 
ent policy coming from a different 
successor, 

“4. Daily we find our best efforts 
for co-ordination and sympathetic un- 
derstanding with Russia thwarted by 
the suspicion which basically and 
necessarily must exist in any con- 
trolled organization of men. 

“5. Thus every effort we make 
at permanent organization of such a 
world composed of two such radically 
different systems is subject to frus- 
tration by misunderstandings aris- 
ing out of mutual suspicion. 

“6. The great problem ahead is 
how to deal with this basic differ- 
ence which exists as a flaw in our 
desired accord. I believe we must 
not accept the present situation as 
permanent for the result will then 
almost inevitably be a new war and 
the destruction of our civilization.” 

It was easier to state the problem 
and insist that it be solved than to 
suggest any course likely to be effec- 
tive. Stimson found some hope in the 
brave words of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion of 1936. They were an indica- 
tion that Stalin knew at least what 
freedom ought to mean. But they did 
not suggest any clear answer to the 
questions he then posed. “(a) When 
can we take any steps without doing 
more harm than good? (b) By what 
means can we proceed? (1) by private 
diplomatic discussion of the reasons 
for our distrust? (2) by encouraging 
open public discussions? (3) by setting 
conditions for any concessions which 
Russia may ask in respect to ter- 
ritorial concessions, loans, bases, or 
any other concessions? 

“How far these conditions can ex- 
tend is a serious problem. At the 
start it may be possible to effect 
only some amelioration of the local 
results of Russia’s secret police state.” 


Russian Attitude toward Individual 
Liberty Is a Stumbling Block 


All these aspects of the Russian 
problem paled in meaning before the 
question of Russia and atomic ener- 
gy. And in the last paragraph of his 
Potsdam reflections Stimson came to 


a gloomy conclusion. 

“7, The foregoing has a vital 
bearing upon the control of the vast 
and revolutionary discovery of X 
[atomic energy] which is now con- 
fronting us. Upon the successful con- 
trol of that energy depends the fu- 
ture successful development or de- 
struction of the modern civilized 
world. The committee appointed by 
the War Department which has been 
considering that control has pointed 
this out in no uncertain terms and 
has called for an international or- 
ganization for that purpose. After 
careful reflection I am of the belief 
that no world organization contain- 
ing as one of its dominant members 
a nation whose people are not pos- 
sessed of free speech, but whose 
government action is controlled by 
the autocratic machinery of a secret 
political police, can give effective 
control of this new agency with its 
devastating possibilities. 

“TI therefore believe that before we 
share our new discovery with Rus- 
sia we should consider carefully 
whether we can do so safely under 
any system of control until Russia 
puts into effective action the pro- 
posed constitution which I have men- 
tioned. If this is a necessary condi- 
tion, we must go slowly in any dis- 
closures or agreeing to any Russian 
participation whatsoever and con- 
stantly explore the question how our 
headstart in X and the Russian de- 
sire to participate can be used to 
bring us nearer to the removal of 
the basic difficulties which I have 
emphasized.” 


Is the Problem 
the Atom or Russia? 


Returning from Potsdam Stimson 
found himself nearing the limits of 
his strength, and after two weeks 
made crowded by the atomic attacks 
and their announcement, followed by 
the surrender negotiations, he re- 
treated from Washington for three 
weeks of rest. In the quiet of the 
Adirondacks he thought again about 
the atom and Russia. Twice McCloy 
came from Washington to talk with 
him, and at the other end of the 
secret telephone were Harrison and 
Bundy; the War Department civilian 
staff was thinking long and painful 
thoughts about the atomic triumph. 

Stimson was worried. Granting all 
that could be said about the wicked- 
ness of Russia, was it not perhaps 


true that the atom itself, not the 
Russians, was the central problem? 
Could civilization survive with atom- 
ic energy uncontrolled? And was it 
practical to hope that the atomic 
“secret”—so fragile and short-lived 
—could be used to win concessions 
from the Russian leaders as to their 
cherished, if frightful, police state? 
A long talk with Ambassador Har- 
riman persuaded Stimson that such 
a hope was unfounded; the Russians, 
said Harriman, would regard any 
American effort to bargain for free- 
dom in Russia as a plainly hostile 
move. Might it not then be better 
to reverse the process, to meet Rus- 
sian suspicion with American can- 
dor, to discuss the bomb directly with 
them and try to reach agreement on 
control? Might not trust beget trust; 
as Russian confidence was earned, 
might not the repressive—and ag- 
gressive—tendencies of Stalinism be 
abated? As he pondered these ques- 
tions—and above all as he pondered 
a world of atomic competition— Stim- 
son modified his earlier opinion and 
on September 11 he sent to the Pres- 
ident a memorandum urging imme- 
diate and direct negotiations with the 
Russians looking toward a “covenant” 
for the control of the atom. With 
its covering letter, the memorandum 
is self-explanatory. 


Communicates His Reservations 


to the President 


September 11, 1945 
Dear Mr. President: 

In handing you today my memoran- 
dum about our relations with Rus- 
sia in respect to the atomic bomb, 
I am not unmindful of the fact that 
when in Potsdam I talked with you 
about the question of whether we 
could be safe in sharing the atomic 
bomb with Russia while she was 
still a police state and before she 
put into effect provisions assuring 
personal rights of liberty to the in- 
dividual citizen. 

I still recognize the difficulty and 
am still convinced of the ultimate 
importance of a change in Russian 
attitude toward individual liberty but 
I have come to the conclusion that 
it would not be possible to use our 
possession of the atomic bomb as a 
direct lever to produce the change. 
I have become convinced that any 
demand by us for an internal change 
in Russia as a condition of shar- 
ing in the atomic weapon would be 
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so resented that it would make the 
objective we have in view less prob- 
able. 

I believe that the change in at- 
titude toward the individual in Rus- 
sia will come slowly and gradually 
and I am satisfied that we should not 
delay our approach to Russia in the 
matter of the atomic bomb until 
that process has been completed. My 
reasons are set forth in the memo- 
randum I am handing you today. 
Furthermore, I believe that this long 
process of change in Russia is more 
likely to be expedited by the closer 
relationship in the matter of the 
atomic bomb which I suggest and the 
trust and confidence that I believe 
would be inspired by the method of 
approach which I have outlined. 

Faithfully yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON 
Secretary of War. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE 
PRESIDENT 


September 11, 1945: 


Subject: Proposed Action for Con- 
trol of Atomic Bombs. “The advent 
of the atomic bomb has stimulated 
great military and probably even 
greater political interest throughout 
the civilized world. In a world at- 
mosphere, already extremely sensi- 
tive to power, the introduction of 
this weapon has profoundly affected 
political considerations in all sections 
of the globe. 

“In many quarters it has been in- 
terpreted as a substantial offset to 
the growth of Russian influence on 
the continent. We can be certain that 
the Soviet Government has _ sensed 
this tendency and the temptation will 
be strong for the Soviet political and 
military leaders to acquire this weap- 
on in the shortest possible time. 
Britain in effect already has the 
status of a partner with us in the 
development of this weapon. Accord- 
ingly, unless the Soviets are volun- 
tarily invited into the partnership 
upon a basis of co-operation and 
trust, we are going to maintain the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc over against the 
Soviet in the possession of this weap- 
on. Such a condition will almost cer- 
tainly stimulate feverish activity on 
the part of the Soviet toward the 
development of this bomb in what 
will in effect be a secret armament 
race of a rather desperate character. 
There is evidence to indicate that 
such activity may have already com- 
menced. 
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“If we feel, as I assume we must, 
that civilization demands that some 
day we shail arrive at a satisfactory 
international arrangement respecting 
the control of this new force, the 
question then is how long we can 
afford to enjoy our momentary supe- 
riority in the hope of achieving our 
immediate peace council objectives. 

“Whether Russia gets control of 
the necessary secrets of production 
in a minimum of say four years or 
a maximum of twenty years is not 
nearly as important to the world and 
civilization as to make sure that when 
they do get it they are willing and 
co-cperative partners among. the 
peace-loving nations of the world. 
It is true if we approach them now, 
as I would propose, we may be gam- 
bling on their good faith and risk 
their getting into production of 
bombs a little sooner than they would 
otherwise. 


The Bomb Makes 


Good Relations Imperative 


“To put the matter concisely, I 
consider the problem of our satisfac- 
tory relations with Russia as not 
merely connected with but as virtual- 
ly dominated by the problem of the 
atomic bomb. Except for the prob- 
lem of the control of that bomb, 
those relations, while vitally impor- 
tant, might not be immediately press- 
ing. The establishment of relations of 
mutual confidence between her and 
us could afford to await the slow 
progress of time. But with the dis- 
covery of the bomb, they became im- 
mediately emergent. Those relations 
may be perhaps irretrievably em- 
bittered by the way in which we 
approach the solution of the bomb 
with Russia. For if we fail to ap- 
proach them now and merely con- 
tinue to negotiate with them, hav- 
ing this weapon rather ostentatiously 
on our hip, their suspicions and their 
distrust of our purposes and motives 
will increase.1 It will inspire them to 
greater efforts in an all-out effort 
to solve the problem. If the solution 
is achieved in that spirit, it is much 
less likely that we will ever get the 
kind of covenant we may desperately 
need in the future. This risk is, I 
believe, greater than the other, in- 
asmuch as our objective must be 

1. Italics added. Stimson later considered 


those sentences and one later passage to be 
the heart of the memorandum. 


to get the best kind of international 
bargain we can—one that has some 
chance of being kept and saving 
civilization not for five or for twen- 
ty years, but forever. 

“The chief lesson I have learned 
in a long life is that the only way 
you can make a man trustworthy is 
to trust him; and the surest way to 
make him untrustworthy is to dis- 
trust him and show your distrust. 

“If the atomic bomb were merely 
another though more devastating mili- 
tary weapon to be assimilated into 
our pattern of international rela- 
tions, it would be one thing. We 
could then follow the old custom of 
secrecy and nationalistic military su- 
periority relying on international cau- 
tion to prescribe the future use of 
the weapon as we did with gas. But 
I think the bomb instead constitutes 
merely a first step in a new control 
by man over the forces of nature 
too revolutionary and dangerous to 
fit into the old concepts. I think 
it really caps the climax of the race 
between man’s growing technical pow- 
er for destructiveness and his psy- 
chological power of self-control and 
group control—his moral power. If 
so, our method of approach to the 
Russians is a question of the most 
vital importance in the evolution of 
human progress. 

“Since the crux of the problem 
is Russia, any contemplated action 
leading to the control of this weap- 
on should be primarily directed to 
Russia. It is my judgment that the 
Soviet would be more apt to respond 
sincerely to a direct and forthright 
approach made by the United States 
on this subject than would be the 
case if the approach were made as 
a part of a general international 
scheme, or if the approach were made 
after a succession of express or im- 
plied threats or near threats in our 
peace negotiations. 


Stimson Advocates Direct 


and Prompt Approach 


“My idea of an approach to the 
Soviets would be a direct proposal 
after discussion with the British that 
we would be prepared in effect to 
enter an arrangement with the Rus- 
sians, the general purpose of which 
would be to control and limit the 
use of the atomic bomb as an in- 
strument of war and so far as pos- 
sible to direct and encourage the 
development of atomic power for 
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peaceful and humanitarian purposes. 
Such an approach might more specif- 
ically lead to the proposal that we 
would stop work on the further im- 
provement in, or manufacture of, the 
bomb as a military weapon, pro- 
vided the Russians and the British 
would agree to do likewise. It might 
also provide that we would be will- 
ing to impound what bombs we now 
have in the United States provided 
the Russians and the British would 
agree with us that in no event will 
they or we use a bomb as an in- 
strument of war unless all three 
Governments agree to that use. We 
might also consider including in the 
arrangement a covenant with the 
U. K. and the Soviets providing for 
the exchange of benefits of future 
developments whereby atomic energy 
may be applied on a mutually satis- 
factory basis for commercial or hu- 
manitarian purposes. 

“IT would make such an approach 
just as soon as our immediate polit- 
ical considerations make it appro- 
priate. 


Urges Direct Negotiation 
Rather than International Debate 


“IT emphasize perhaps beyond all 
other considerations the importance 
of taking this action with Russia as a 
proposal of the United States— 
backed by Great Britain but peculiar- 
ly the proposal of the United States. 
Action of any international group 
of nations, including many small na- 
tions who have not demonstrated their 
potential power or responsibility in 
this war would not, in my opinion, 
be taken seriously by the Soviets.? 
The loose debates which would sur- 
round such proposal, if put before 
a conference of nations, would pro- 
voke but scant favor from the Soviet. 
As I say, I think this is the most im- 
portant point in the program. 

“After the nations which have won 
this war have agreed to it, there will 
be ample time to introduce France 
and China into the covenants and 
finally to incorporate the agreement 
into the scheme of the United Na- 
tions. The use of this bomb has been 
accepted by the world as the result 
of the initiative and productive ca- 
pacity of the United States, and I 
think this factor is a most potent 
lever toward having our proposals 
accepted by the Soviets, whereas I 


2. Italics added: this was the most im- 
portant point of all. 


am most skeptical of obtaining any 
tangible results by way of any in- 
ternational debate. I urge this meth- 
od as the most realistic means of 
accomplishing this vitally important 
step in the history of the world.” 
HENRY L. STIMSON 
Secretary of War. 


These opinions, which he urgent- 
ly expressed again to the President 
and the Cabinet on the day of this 
retirement, were the ones with which 
Stimson left office. As an expression 
of his views in 1947, they were seri- 
ously incomplete. A major point of 
his September memorandum was that 
the best way to make a man trust- 
worthy was to trust him. This point 
he publicly re-emphasized in his last 
press conference. But what if the 
man whose trust you sought was a 
cynical “realist”? who did not choose 
to be your friend? What if Stalin 
and his lieutenants were in this final 
and essential test of purpose no 
different from Hitler? What if the 
police state were no transitional rev- 
olutionary device but a fixed and in- 
evitable accompaniment of nationalis- 
tic aggression? Would trust and can- 
dor by themselves break down or 
even modify the menace to the world 
in such a case? 


Next Two Years Showed 
Inadequacy of Official Policy 


These questions and others like 
them acquired for Stimson new and 
pregnant meaning in the two years 
that followed his presentation of the 
September memorandum. The behav- 
ior of the Russians during this period 
filled him with astonishment and re- 
gret. Like many other Americans, 
he had met and talked with Stalin 
during the years of effective wartime 
alliance (at Potsdam in July, 1945). 
Like other Americans, he had re- 
ceived Stalin’s cordial acquiescence 
in his general statement that Russia 
and the United States were natural 
friends and allies. But in the two 
years after Potsdam Russian policy 
everywhere was based on broken 
pledges, and the United States re- 
placed Nazi Germany as the target 
of Communist abuse. Russian hos- 
tility to the Western democracies was 
not in the main a reaction to ante- 
cedent Western wickedness. It was 
the Russians who ended the wartime 
friendship. 

Soviet threats against Greece and 
Turkey, Soviet aggression in Iran, 


and the maneuvers of Russian-domi- 
nated Communists everywhere raised 
deep and serious questions about the 
basic intentions of the Kremlin. It 
was a daring and imaginative dem- 
ocrat indeed who could ignore in 
1947 the mountain of evidence sup- 
porting the hypothesis that Stalin 
and his associates were committed to 
a policy of expansion and dictatorial 
repression. In so far as it insufficient- 
ly emphasized this aspect of the Rus- 
sian problem, Stimson’s September 
memorandum was dangerously one- 
sided. 


Stimson Approved the Policy 
But Not the Method Employed 


Yet that memorandum was not 
designed to present a complete policy, 
but only to urge a certain tactical 
procedure. Presented at a time when 
some Americans were eager for their 
country to browbeat the Russians 
with the atomic bomb “held rather 
ostentatiously on our hip,” it was 
designed to present an alternative 
line, aiming at a great effort to per- 
suade the Russians that, in a choice 
between two worlds and one, they 
could find more profit in the latter. 
Stimson had no desire to criticize 
the course actually followed by the 
United States between September and 
December, 1945, but he did not be- 
lieve that this course represented pre- 
cisely the policy and method he had 
in mind in presenting his September 
memorandum. This was not by any 
means the result of a purely Amer- 
ican decision; the Russians continued 
to make it extremely difficult for 
any American negotiator to conduct 
the sort of bed-rock discussion of 
fundamental problems which Stimson 
was advocating. The good faith and 
honorable intentions of those charged 
with American policy in this period 
seemed to Stimson unquestionable. If 
he had a difference with them it 
was in method and emphasis, and 
not in basic purpose. Nor could he 
claim with any certainty that his 
own policy would have been more 
successful. If there had been an im- 
mediate and direct effort, in Septem- 
ber, 1945, to reach agreement with 
Russia on the control of atomic ener- 
gy, would it have been successful? 
Stimson could not say. Much would 
have depended on the manner in 
which the attempt was made; there 
would have been required a clear 
understanding, detailed and definitive, 
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of what was meant by the “covenant” 
Stimson proposed; such a covenant 
would surely have involved more 
than the mutual assurances that had 
been so quickly violated by the Rus- 
sians after Yalta and Potsdam. In 
talking with the Russians about the 
atom it would have been necessary 
to “talk turkey.” If these points were 
not clearly stated in the September 
memorandum, it was because at that 
time it was Stimson’s primary ob- 
ject to turn the thoughts of his col- 
leagues back to the great principle 
of direct negotiation on basic issues 
which had been so long pursued by 
Franklin Roosevelt, and upon which 
Stimson’s whole experience in forty 
years of public service had led him 
to rely. If the Americans and the 
Russians could reach real agreement, 
face to face, on atomic energy, then 
the world could breathe more easily 
and turn back with renewed optimism 
to lesser questions. In 1947 Stimson 
was inclined to think the chances 
of a successful direct approach in 
1945 had been smaller than he 
thought at the time; but the exist- 
ence of any chance at all would have 
justified the attempt, so great was 
the objective at stake. 


Counsels Leaving the Door Open 


for Russian Cooperation 


And even two years later he still 
believed that there was every reason 
to keep open wide the door to Rus- 
sian-American agreement. The de- 
tailed plan for international control 
of atomic energy developed and ad- 
vocated by the American Govern- 
ment he thoroughly approved. Yet he 
could not believe that in the United 
Nations Commission, in an atmos- 
phere of charge and countercharge, 
with a dozen nations free to comment 
and amend, there was available to 
the United States the best means 
of winning Russian adherence to 
those proposals. The way to agree- 
ment was still in direct action. 

But in 1947 he was no longer able 
to believe that American policy could 
be based solely on a desire for agree- 
ment with Russia, and writing in 
the summer of 19473 he saw the proper 
line of policy as a sort of synthesis 
of his two memoranda of 1945. He 
dismissed as “naive and dangerous” 
any refusal “to recognize the strong 


8. “The Challenge to Americans,” Foreign 
Affairs, October, 1947. 
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probability that one of our great and 
powerful neighbor nations is at pres- 
ent controlled by men who are con- 
vinced that the very course of his- 
tory is set against democracy and 
freedom, as we understand those 
words.” 

He continued with an explanation 
of his unhappy conclusions: “We have 
been very patient with the Soviet 
Government, and very hopeful of its 
good intentions. I have been among 
those who shared in these hopes and 
counseled this patience. The magnifi- 
cent and loyal war effort of the Rus- 
sian people, and the great success- 
ful efforts at friendliness made dur- 
ing the war by President Roosevelt, 
gave us good reason for hope. I have 
believed—and I still believe—that 
we must show good faith in all our 
dealings with the Russians, and that 
only by so doing can we leave the 
door open for Russian good faith 
toward us. I cannot too strongly ex- 
press my regret that since the early 
spring of 1945—even before the death 
of Mr. Roosevelt—the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has steadily pursued an ob- 
structive and unfriendly course. It 
has been our hope that the Russians 
would choose to be our friends; it 
was and is our conviction that such 
a choice would be to their advantage. 
But, for the time being, at least, 
those who determine Russian policy 
have chosen otherwise, and their 
choice has been slavishly followed by 
Communists everywhere. 


Neither Complete Trust nor 
Belligerence Are Safe 


“No sensible American can ignore 
this fact, and those who now choose 
to travel in company with American 
Communists are very clearly either 
knaves or fools. This is a judgment 
which I make reluctantly, but there 
is no help for it. I have often said 
that the surest way to make a man 
trustworthy is to trust him. But I 
must add that this does not always 
apply to a man who is determined 
to make you his dupe. Before we 
can make friends with the Russians, 
their leaders will have to be con- 
vinced that they have nothing to 
gain, and everything to lose, by act- 
ing on the assumption that our socie- 
ty is dying and that our principles 
are outworn. Americans who think 
they can make common cause with 
present-day communism are living in 
a world that does not exist.” 





But Stimson was not willing to 
accept the argument of extreme an- 
ti-Russians that only force would 
stop communism. “An equal and op- 
posite error is made by those who 
argue that Americans by strong-arm 
methods, perhaps even by a ‘preven- 
tive war’, can and should rid the 
world of the Communist menace. I 
cannot believe that this view is wide- 
ly held. For it is worse than non- 
sense; it results from a _ hopeless 
misunderstanding of the geographical 
and military situation, and a cynical 
incomprehension of what the people 
of the world will tolerate from any 
nation. Worst of all, this theory in- 
dicates a totally wrong assessment 
of the basic attitudes and motives 
of the American people. Even if it 
were true that the United States now 
had the opportunity to establish 
forceful hegemony throughout the 
world, we could not possibly take 
that opportunity without deserting 
our true inheritance. Americans as 
conquerors would be tragically mis- 
cast.” 

He preferred a middle course. “In 
dealing with the Russians, both un- 
critical trust and unmitigated bel- 
ligerence are impossible. There is a 
middle course. We do not yet know 
surely in what proportion unreason- 
able fears and twisted hopes are 
at the root of the perverted policy 
now followed by the Kremlin. As- 
suming both to be involved, we must 
disarm the fears and disappoint the 
hopes. We must no longer let the 
tide of Soviet expansion cheaply roll 
into the empty places left by the 
war, and yet we must make it per- 
fectly clear that we are not our- 
selves expansionist. Our task is to 
help threatened peoples to help them- 
selves. ... 


The Facts of Our Strength Must 
Be Made Clear to Russia 


“Soviet intransigence is based in 
very large part on the hope and be- 
lief that all noncommunist systems 
are doomed. Soviet policy aims to 
help them die. We must hope that 
time and the success of freedom and 
democracy in the Western world will 
convince both the Soviet leaders and 
the Russian people now behind them 
that our system is here to stay. This 
may not be possible; dictators do 
not easily change their hearts, and 
the modern armaments they possess 
may make it hard for their people 
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to force such a change. Rather than 
be persuaded of their error, the So- 
viet leaders might in desperation re- 
sort to war, and against that pos- 
sibility we have to guard by main- 
taining our present military advan- 
tages. We must never forget that 
while peace is a joint responsibility, 
the decision for war can be made 
by a single power; our military 
strength must be maintained as a 
standing discouragement to aggres- 
sion. 

“IT do not, however, expect the Rus- 
sians to make war. I do not share 
the gloomy fear of some that we 
are now engaged in the preliminaries 
of an inevitable conflict. Even the 
most repressive dictatorship is not 
perfectly unassailable from within, 
and the most frenzied fanaticism is 
never unopposed. Whatever the ideo- 
logical bases of Soviet policy, it 
seems clear that some at least of 
the leaders of Russia are men who 
have a marked respect for facts. We 
must make it wholly evident that a 
nonaggressive Russia will have noth- 
ing to fear from us. We must make 
it clear too, that the Western non- 
communist world is going to survive 
in growing economic and political 
stability. If we can do this, then slow- 
ly—but perhaps less slowly than we 
now believe—the Russian leaders may 
either change their minds or lose 
their jobs.” 


World Government and Atomic 
Control Depend on Good Will 


In such a policy atomic control 
must wait for a change of attitude 
in Russia. Stimson continued to be- 
lieve that “the riven atom uncon- 
trolled can only be a growing menace 
to us all,” and that “upon us, as 
the people who first harnessed and 
made use of this force, there rests 
a grave and continuing responsibil- 
ity for leadership, turning it toward 
life, not death.” He was further con- 
vinced that “lasting peace and free- 
dom cannot be achieved until the 
world finds a way toward the neces- 
sary government of the whole.” But 
he was forced to the conclusion also 
that these goals were dependent on 
Russian agreement. “We cannot have 
world government or atomic control 
by wishing for them, and we cannot 
have them, in any meaningful sense, 
without Russia. If in response to our 
best effort there comes no answer 
but an everlasting ‘NO’, then we 


must go to work in other fields to 
change the frame of mind that caused 
that answer. We cannot ignore it.” 

But the core of this statement, pub- 
lished on Stimson’s eightieth birth- 
day, was not his opinion of Russia, 
though that was what the press main- 
ly noted. His central argument was 
directed once again, in hope and 
challenge, to the American people. 
Drawing on his unhappy knowledge 
of past failures as well as his ex- 
perience of success, he summarized 
his understanding of the central is- 
sues of American foreign policy. And 
he found the final question to be 
“one of will and understanding.” The 
following excerpts may stand as a 
better summary of his position than 
any restatement would be. 


America’s New Obligations 
in a World Community 


“Americans must now understand 
that the United States has become, 
for better or worse, a wholly com- 
mitted member of the world com- 
munity. This has not happened by 
conscious choice; but it is a plain 
fact, and our only choice is whether 
or not to face it. For more than 
a generation the increasing interrela- 
tion of American life with the life 
of the world has outpaced our think- 
ing and our policy; our refusal to 
catch up with reality during these 
years was the major source of our 
considerable share of the responsibil- 
ity for the catastrophe of World 
War II. 

“It is the first condition of effec- 
tive foreign policy that this nation 
put away forever any thought that 
America can again be an island to 
herself. No private program and no 
public policy, in any sector of our 
national life, can now escape from 
the compelling fact that if it is not 
framed with reference to the world, 
it is framed with perfect futility. 
This would be true if there were no 
such thing as nuclear fission, and 
if all the land eastward from Poland 
to the Pacific were under the water. 
Atomic energy and Soviet Russia 
are merely the two most conspicuous 
present demonstrations of what we 
have at stake in world affairs. The 
attitude of isolationism—political or 
economic—must die; in all its many 
forms the vain hope that we can 
live alone must be abandoned. 

“As a corollary to this first great 
principle, it follows that we shall 


be wholly wrong if we attempt to set 
a maximum or margin to our activ- 
ity as members of the world. The only 
question we can safely ask today is 
whether in any of our actions on 
the world stage we are doing enough. 
In American policy toward the world 
there is no place for grudging or 
limited participation, and any attempt 
to cut our losses by setting bounds 
to our policy can only turn us back- 
ward onto the deadly road toward 
self-defeating isolation. 

“Our stake in the peace and free- 
dom of the world is not a limited 
liability. Time after time in other 
years we have tried to solve our for- 
eign problems with halfway meas- 
ures, acting under the illusion that 
we could be partly in the world and 
partly irresponsible. Time after time 
our Presidents and Secretaries of 
State have been restrained, by their 
own fears or by public opinion, from 
effective action. It should by now be 
wholly clear that only failure, and 
its follower, war, can result from 
such efforts at a cheap solution. 

“We have fresh before us the con- 
trary example of our magnificent suc- 
cess in wartime, when we have not 
stopped to count the cost. I have 
served as Secretary of State in a time 
of frightened isolationism, and as 
Secretary of War in a time of brave 
and generous action. I know the 
withering effect of limited commit- 
ments, and I know the regenera- 
tive power of full action. I know, 
too, that America can afford it—as 
who does not know it, in the face 
of our record in the last seven 
years? ... 


Reconstruction of Western Europe 
Is Our Responsibility 


“The essential question is one 
which we should have to answer if 
there were not a Communist alive. 
Can we make freedom and prosperity 
real in the present world? If we can, 
communism is no threat. If not, with 
or without communism, our own civ- 
ilization would ultimately fail. 

“The immediate and pressing chal- 
lenge to our belief in freedom and 
prosperity is in western Europe. Here 
are people who have traditionally 
shared our faith in human dignity. 
These are the nations by whose citi- 
zens our land was settled and in 
whose tradition our civilization is 
rooted. They are threatened by com- 
munism—but only because of the dark 
shadows cast by the hopelessness, 
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hunger, and fear that have been the 
aftermath of the Nazi war. Com- 
munism or no communism, menace 
or no menace, it is our simple duty 
as neighbors to take a generous part 
in helping these great peoples to 
help themselves. 

“The reconstruction of western 
Europe is a task from which Amer- 
icans can decide to stand apart only 
if they wish to desert every principle 
by which they claim to live. And, 
as a decision of policy, it would be 
the most tragic mistake in our his- 
tory. We must take part in this 
work; we must take our full part; 
we must be sure that we do enough. 

“IT must add that I believe we 
should act quickly. The penalty of 
delay in reconstruction is to increase 
the size of the job and to multiply 
difficulties. We require a prompt and 
large-scale program. The Government 
must lead the way, but we who are 
private citizens must support that 
leadership as men in all parties sup- 
ported help to our allies in 1941. 
The sooner we act, the surer our 
success—and the less it will cost 
rer 
“As we take part in the rebuilding 
of Europe, we must remember that 
we are building world peace, not an 
American peace. Freedom demands 
tolerance, and many Americans have 
much to learn about the variety of 
forms which free societies may take. 
There are Europeans, just as there 
are Americans, who do not believe 
in freedom, but they are in a minor- 
ity, and . . . we shall not be able 
to separate the sheep from the 
goats merely by asking whether they 
believe in our particular economic 
and political system. Our co-operation 
with the free men of Europe must 
be founded on the basic principles 
of human dignity, and not on any 
theory that their way to freedom 
must be exactly the same as ours. 
We cannot ask that Europe be re- 
built in the American image. If we 
join in the task of reconstruction 
with courage, confidence, and good 
will, we shall learn—and teach—a 
lot. But we must start with a willing- 
ness to understand. 


“The reconstruction of western 
Europe is the immediate task. With 
it we have, of course, a job at home. 
We must maintain freedom and pros- 
perity here. This is a demanding task 
in itself, and its success or failure 
will largely determine all our other 
efforts. If it is true that our prosper- 
ity depends on that of the world, 
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it is true also that the whole world’s 
economic future hangs on our suc- 
cess at home. We must go forward to 
new levels of peacetime production, 
and to do this we must all of us 
avoid the pitfalls of laziness, fear, 
and irresponsibility. Neither real 
profits nor real wages can be per- 
manently sustained—and still less in- 
creased—by anything but rising pro- 
duction. 


Stimson Expresses Confidence 


in the Future of America 


“But I see no reason for any man 
to face the American future with 
any other feeling than one of con- 
fident hope. However grave our prob- 
lems, and however difficult their solu- 
tion, I do not believe that this coun- 
try is ready to acknowledge that fail- 
ure is foreordained. It is our task to 
disprove and render laughable that 
utterly insulting theory. Our future 
does not depend on the tattered fore- 
casts of Karl Marx. It depends on 
us. 


“We need not suppose that the task 
we face is easy, or that all our un- 
dertakings will be quickly success- 
ful. The construction of a stable peace 
is a longer, more complex, and great- 
er task than the relatively simple 
work of warmaking. But the nature 
of the challenge is the same. The 
issue before us today is at least as 
significant as the one which we final- 
ly faced in 1941. By a long series 
of mistakes and failures, dating back 
over a span of more than twenty 
years, we had in 1941 let it become 
too late to save ourselves by peace- 
ful methods; in the end we had to 
fight. This is not true today. If we 
act now, with vigor and understand- 
ing, with steadiness and without fear, 
we can peacefully safeguard our free- 
dom. It is only if we turn our backs, 
in mistaken complacence or mistrust- 
ing timidity, that war may again 
become inevitable. 

“How soon this nation will fully 
understand the size and nature of 
its present mission, I do not dare to 
say. But I venture to assert that in 
very large degree the future of man- 
kind depends on the answer to this 
question. And I am confident that 
if the issues are clearly presented, 
the American people will give the 
right answer. Surely there is here a 
fair and tempting challenge to all 
Americans, and especially to the na- 
tion’s leaders, in and out of office.” 








AEC Proposed Patent 
Compensation Regulations 











Regulations governing procedures 
on applications for the determination 
of just compensation, a reasonable 
royalty fee, or the grant of an award 
under the Patents and Inventions 
Section of the Atomic Energy Act 
were published June 24 in the Federal 
Register by the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


The Atomic Energy Act provides 
for establishment of a Patent Com- 
pensation Board to consider applica- 
tions under the Act. Members of 
this Board have not yet been desig- 
nated. 


The proposed regulations set up 
procedure for the expeditious consid- 
eration of applications and at the 
same time safeguard the rights of 
the applicant. 


Under the proposed regulations, 
there will be a preliminary examina- 
tion of all applications by the Com- 
mission staff and provision is made 
for pre-hearing conferences to simplify 
or clarify the issues. Applicants have 
the right to be represented by counsel. 
The Board will afford each applicant 
an opportunity for a hearing at 
which evidence can be presented, in 
accordance with generally accepted 
procedures. The Board then shall 
prepare proposed findings to which 
the parties may file objection, after 
consideration of which, the Board 
will render a final decision on the en- 
tire record, together with a statement 
of its reasons determining the rea- 
sonable royalty fee, amount of just 
compensation or the amount of award. 


The regulations were recommended 
to the Commission by its Patent Ad- 
visory Panel, which worked in con- 
sultation with the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel. Members of the Patent 
Advisory Panel are William H. Davis, 
Chairman of the Department of Com- 


merce Patent Survey Committee; 
Casper W. Ooms, former United 
States Commissioner of Patents; 


John A. Dienner, former President of 
the American Patent Law Association; 
Hector M. Holmes, of Fish, Richard- 
son and Neave, Boston; and H. Thom- 
as Austern, of Covington, Burling, 
Rublee, Acheson and Shorb, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Atomic energy as a new source of 
power, capable of replacing or sup- 
plementing coal and water power, has 
been much in the news. The accounts 
in the daily press have often been 
conflicting—it has sometimes been 
stated that in a few years most of 
our electricity will be produced in 
atomic generating stations; other re- 
ports have given prominence to the 
view that atomic energy will never 
play a very important part. What 
is really the position? 

Let it be said at once that it is 
impossible at present to give a pre- 
cise answer. The course which the 
development of atomic energy will 
follow still depends on too many un- 
known factors. Nevertheless, it is 
possible, to some extent, to put the 
question against its proper  back- 
ground with relation to some of the 
more important factors. In this ar- 
ticle I propose to consider atomic 
energy in relation to the supply of 
raw materials, and how long they 
may be expected to last, and to the 
time scale of development. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn does not support the 
optimistic view of atomic power sta- 
tions in five years, and does not al- 
together exclude the pessimistic view 
that it has no important future. It 
does, however, give hope that in a 
few decades atomic energy may pro- 
vide some relief of the fuel shortage. 

Let us first consider the nature 
of the physical processes taking place 
when atomic (or, to be more precise, 
nuclear) energy is released, so that 
we may be clear what kind of ap- 
plications it may have in the field 
of power production. The energy, for 
the most part, appears in the first 
instance as energy of motion of the 
fragments of atomic nuclei which 
have undergone fission. This energy 
is degraded into heat energy within 


a very short distance of the site of 
fission. Some energy is also carried 
away by gamma-rays and neutrons 
and is degraded into heat rather 
farther away (up to a foot). The rate 
at which heat is produced is con- 
trolled by quite simple devices which 
regulate the fission rate. It is limited 
by the rate at which heat can be 
removed to where it can be used, 
without raising the temperature of 
the nuclear reactor beyond the limits 
of safety. 

To make use of the energy the heat 
must be converted into mechanical 
or electrical energy. As far as can 
be seen now this will be achieved 
in essentially the same way as with 
heat generated from coal, namely by 
steam- or gas-turbines or similar de- 
vices. No practical means has yet been 
devised, or is likely to be devised, of 
converting the fission energy direct- 
ly into electrical or mechanical ener- 
gy. In this respect nuclear energy 
plays the same role as does a fuel, 
such as coal or oil. 

Heat can only be converted into 
useful energy with a reasonable effi- 
ciency if it is generated, and delivered 
to the prime mover, at a high tem- 
perature, of the order of several 
hundred degrees—a fact only too well 
known to power engineers. In a ma- 
chine based on nuclear energy the 
temperature, and so the thermal effi- 
ciency, is limited by such factors as 
the strength of materials, complicated 
by intense bombardment from neu- 
trons and other radiations, and cor- 
rosion, and there is still room for 
much research into these questions. 

A feature peculiar to nuclear ener- 
gy is that a nuclear machine, or re- 
actor, will not work at all unless it 
contains a certain minimum quantity 
of fissile material, large compared with 
the consumption. It is as though a car 





would not go unless it had enough 
petrol in the tank to take it a mil- 
lion miles. This critical size differs 
greatly in different kinds of reactor. 
One delivering very little power and 
needing no cooling devices can be 
made quite small, but a power-pro- 
ducing reactor needs to be much big- 
ger. Even the smallest pile that has 
ever been made, for experimental 
purposes, contains the energy-equiv- 
alent in fissile material of many hun- 
dred tons of coal. 

Another feature not encountered 
in conventional power plants arises 
out of the intense radiation accom- 
panying nuclear fission, consisting of 
beta-rays, gamma-rays and neutrons. 
The beta-rays are relatively harmless, 
being stopped by a few millimetres 
of matter, but the gamma-rays and 
neutrons have great penetrating pow- 
er. If they were allowed to emerge 
where human beings are working they 
would constitute a grave danger to 
health, causing the same kinds of 
disease as are caused by over-expo- 
sure to X-rays, and must, therefore, 
be stopped. This necessitates a ra- 
diation shield, several feet thick, of 
some suitable material such as con- 
crete. 

In view of the enormous capital 
investment in nuclear fuel, and the 
necessity for cumbrous_ radiation 
shields, it is likely that nuclear ener- 
gy will mainly be used in highly cen- 
tralized electricity generating plants, 
the electricity then being distributed 
over a wide area. The necessity for 
the strict control of all fissile mate- 
rial required in the schemes that have 
been proposed at the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission serves to 
reinforce this conclusion. The era 
of atomic cars, trains and aeroplanes 
seems unlikely to come about. It is 
possible, however, that nuclear power 
may be used in big ships. 


Three Fissile 


Substances 

There is only one substance found 
on the earth whose nuclei are capable 
of sustaining a nuclear chain-reac- 
tion, on which the exploitation of nu- 
clear energy relies, namely the iso- 
tope 235 of uranium (U235). It is 
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present in uranium to the extent of 
one part in 140, or 0.7 per cent. There 
are, however, artificial fissile sub- 
stances, which can be made as prod- 
ucts of nuclear reactions induced by 
the release of nuclear energy. Two, 
in particular, are of interest as they 
have a bearing on the problem of the 
large-scale exploitation of atomic 
energy. These are the isotope 239 of 
the new element plutonium (Pu239) 
and the man-made isotope 233 of 
uranium (U233). Both have nuclear 
properties similar to U235, and can 
in principle be used as the active 
agents of a nuclear reactor. Pluto- 
nium has, in fact, been used already 
in atomic bombs. 

Plutonium is automatically pro- 
duced in any nuclear reactor using 
natural uranium (as distinct from 
uranium in which the 235 isotope has 
been concentrated by isotope separa- 
tion). It is formed by the capture 
of neutrons in the nuclei of the abun- 
dant 238 isotope of uranium (U238, 
abundance 99.3 per cent). The process 
takes place in three stages: 
U238+n-» U239-» Np239-, Pu239 

Beta, 23 mins Beta, 2.3 days 

U233 is produced in a similar man- 
ner from thorium. To make it, thor- 
ium must be introduced into a nu- 
clear reactor. Thorium, atomic weight 
232 (Th232), is converted by neu- 
tron capture into Th233 which after 
two radioactive transformations be- 
comes U233: 

Th232+n> Th233> Pa233—> U233 
Beta, 23 mins Beta, 27.4 days 
To understand the bearing of these 

two fissile substances on the prob- 

lem let us consider a reactor burn- 
ing, to start with, ordinary uranium. 

As the reaction proceeds, U235 is 

used up, but plutonium appears to 

replace some of it. Under favourable 
conditions the reaction will proceed 
towards a condition in which there 
is no U235 left; all the fissions then 
take place in plutonium. Let us sup- 
pose this to be happening. For one 
nucleus of plutonium destroyed by fis- 
sion some number, « say, of new nu- 
clei of plutonium are produced, on the 
average, by capture of neutrons in the 

U238 left behind when the U235 was 

used up. After a time these x nuclei 

are destroyed by fission (thereby pro- 
ducing the heat which is the goal of 
the operation) and each one produces 

x new ones, «* in all. These in their 

turn produce «* which in their turn 

produce «‘, and so on. If 2 is less 
than one, the amount produced gets 
less and less, and the total energy gen- 
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erated from plutonium corresponds to 
the amount of plutonium originally 
present, multiplied by 
1 
140-+27+2'*+a' 4..= 





1 
If x is quite near to being equal to 1, 
this can be quite large, and it is evi- 
dent that the energy obtained can be 
appreciably more than the energy di- 
rectly derived from the U235 initially 
present. 





x 


The Process 


of "Breeding" 


But a most interesting situation 
arises if x is greater than one. The 
amount of plutonium in that case in- 
creases as the reaction goes on, and 
can be extracted to be employed in 
the making of new reactors. This proc- 
ess, still hypothetical, is called “breed- 
ing,” for obvious reasons. The increase 
goes on until all the U238 is used up 
by conversion into plutonium. A 
breeding system may, therefore, be 
regarded as one which effectively burns 
the abundant isotope of uranium. 

Just as plutonium might be bred 
from uranium, so U233 might be bred 
from thorium. In this case it would be 
thorium which would be burnt up in 
the course of the reaction. The start 
of a U233 breeding process would be 
a little different, as thorium would 
need to be introduced deliberately into 
the initial stages which depend on the 
fission of U235, but once the process 
was under way the principle would be 
the same. 

It is still unknown whether breeding 
is feasible, in other words, whether x 
is greater than one. In view of the 
detailed knowledge acquired in the 
construction of piles and atomic 
bombs, it may appear surprising that 
this is not known. It depends, how- 
ever, on a very much more delicate 
balance of neutron production and 
utilisation than is required for the sus- 
taining of a nuclear chain-reaction, 
and needs more accurate knowledge of 
nuclear constants. 


Power Demands and Supply 
of Fissile Materials 


We are now in a position to investi- 
gate the question of supply and de- 
mand—is there enough of the raw 
material of atomic energy to satisfy 
the demands for industrial power? 
The implications of atomic energy are 
such that we must think of it in glo- 





bal terms, balancing world demand 
against world supply. As a basis for 
discussion let us take the thesis that 
atomic energy is only going to be 
worth developing on an _ industrial 
scale if it is ultimately capable of 
satisfying an appreciable part of the 
world’s heat and power. Precise fig- 
ures are difficult to obtain, partly 
through uncertainty and partly owing 
to security restrictions, but for our 
purpose of tracing the broad outlines 
of the problem they are not necessary. 
In deciding whether a project is worth 
considering, an error by a factor of 
ten either way is in most cases unim- 
portant. The annual world thermal 
requirements, for all purposes, are 
roughly 3000 Q, Q being an abbrevia- 
tion for 1000 million kilowatt-hours. 
A substantial part of this heat is used 
in making electricity. It must, of 
course, be remembered that the con- 
version from heat to electricity takes 
place at fairly low efficiency; at 20 
per cent. thermal efficiency, for each 
100 Q of heat only 20 Q of electricity 
is developed. 

Now one ton of fissile material, if 
completely used up by fission, releases 
roughly 20 Q of heat. This is equally 
true for U233, U235 and Pu239, as 
exactly as we need for the present dis- 
cussion. It may with interest be com- 
pared with the figure for coal—one 
million tons of coal furnish roughly 
7.5 Q. In other words, weight for 
weight, fissile material yields nearly 
three million times as much heat as 
coal. 

To satisfy the annual thermal re- 
quirement of 3000 Q we need 3000/20 
= 150 tons of fissile material per an- 
num. 

In terms of raw materials (uranium, 
thorium) this demand takes very dif- 
ferent forms according as breeding is 
or is not a practical possibility. Let 
us first consider the pessimistic hy- 
pothesis that breeding is not possible. 
Then the fissile material available is 
U235, together with plutonium formed 
as a by-product of its fission. The 
secondary plutonium might multiply 
the effective amount of fissile materi- 
al by a factor of five without strain- 
ing the hypothesis too much. The 
raw material in this case is uranium, 
containing 0.7 per cent. of U235, equi- 
valent, with this estimate of the effect 
of secondary plutonium, to 5x0.7 per 
cent. = 3.5 per cent. of fissile material 
for the purpose of heat production. 
The uranium requirements are, there- 
fore, 150x100/3.5 = (roughly) 4000 
tons a year. 








Let us now turn to the more optimis- 
tic hypothesis that breeding is possi- 
ble. The raw materials are now either 
uranium or thorium, according as we 
use plutonium or U233 as the fissile 
material. In the breeding process the 
raw material gets converted into fis- 
sile material, and the consumption 
must be considered essentially as con- 
sumption of raw material. This 
means an annual consumption of 150 
tons of uranium or thorium as the 
case may be. 


These requirements must be related 
to the available supplies. Uranium 
is not a really rare material. It is, 
for instance, more plentiful than gold. 
But it occurs, for the most part, in 
very low concentrations in rocks such 
as granite, from which it is not eco- 
nomical, at least with any method 
known at present, to extract it. Rich 
ores, such as those of the Belgian 
Congo and Great Bear Lake are rel- 
atively rare, and only a limited total 
quantity of uranium is available from 
them. It is difficult to estimate the 
world’s stock of uranium from work- 
able ores, as it still remains a military 
secret—but a rough guess, not likely 
to be out by more than a factor of 
ten, can be attempted. For the pres- 
ent discussion let us assume that the 
world’s supply of uranium will con- 
tinue at the pre-war rate of 1000 tons 
a year available from good ores for, 
say, ten years—making 10,000 tons 
in all for that period. 


Thorium is more abundant than 
uranium and already before the war 
was mined for its industrial applica- 
tions to the extent of from 500 to 1000 
tons annually, and there seems no 
reason to believe that the world’s 
stock will not last for centuries at 
this rate. 

With these figures we see that, on 
the assumption that breeding is not 
possible, the 10,000 tons of uranium 
suggested would be sufficient for only 
two and a half years’ work when used 
up at the rate demanded by total re- 
placement of existing sources of pow- 
er by atomic energy. The extreme 
roughness of this figure must be 
stressed. It might quite well be as 
long as 25 years, or as short as three 
months. One broad conclusion can be 
drawn. If breeding is impossible, the 
future of atomic energy as a long- 
term substitute for coal depends on 
the economical extraction of uranium 
from low-grade ores, the rich ones be- 
ing able to satisfy the demand for 
only a short period. 

On the assumption that breeding is 
feasible, however, the situation is 


rather different. With uranium, con- 
sumed at the rate of 150 tons annual- 
ly, the assumed output of high-grade 
ores is enough to last 10,000/150 or 
roughly 70 years. Making allowance 
for our uncertainties, let us say be- 
tween 7 and 700 years. Clearly, more 
precise figures would be desirable, but 
even in their absence the situation 
looks more hopeful. The long-term 
solution may still depend on the ex- 
traction of uranium from low-grade 
ores, but the time available for devel- 
opment of the extraction techniques 
is more reasonable. 

With thorium, assuming breeding of 
U233 is possible, the annual demand 
of 150 tons is quite small compared 
with the pre-war annual output of 
thorium, and the exhaustion of sup- 
plies seems remote. If breeding of 
U233 is feasible, therefore, there is 
every reason to believe that atomic 
energy can play a very important 
part in power production. 


Time Scale of 
Industrial Development 


Let us now inquire into the time 
scale of the development of atomic 
energy for industrial purposes. With- 
out breeding, this is mainly deter- 
mined by the time required to develop, 
and put into large-scale operation, 
methods of extraction of uranium 
from poor ores—I would prefer not to 
commit myself to a figure for this, 
though I would guess the time to be 
measured in decades. The present 
piles, which use natural uranium, con- 
tain a capital investment of uranium 
equivalent to the consumption of dec- 
ades; if the future reactors are going 
to be similar in this respect, the ini- 
tial amounts of uranium required are 
going to be much greater than the 
annual consumption or even than the 
stocks from high-grade ores. This 
consideration will further retard the 
development. 

The really interesting case is U233 
breeding from thorium. The develop- 
ment can be considered in two main 
stages. The first stage is the burning 
of U235 (the only naturally occurring 
fissile material) and the synthesis of 
U233. The second is the breeding 
proper, atomic power being developed 
in reactors containing U233 and thori- 
um. 

In the first, or conversion stage, the 
reactors contain natural uranium, 
which, because of the high degree of 
neutron loss in U238, present little 
flexibility of design and are limited to 


relatively low rates of heat extrac- 
tion, and therefore of conversion. Al- 
lowing time for research into the 
problems involved, and for a major 
constructional programme, a figure of 
ten years does not seem unreasonable 
for the conversion stage. 

The product of the conversion is 
U233. Assuming all the world sup- 
plies of uranium were accumulated 
over our hypothetical ten-year period 
and stock of uranium invested in this 
programme, we start with 10,000x 
0.7 per cent. = 70 tons of U235, which 
is converted, at probably a good deal 
less than par, into U233. For the sake 
of argument, let us suppose that the 
yield is 50 tons of U233. 

The next question is how quickly 
the U233 multiplies. This depends on 
two main factors: 

(a) The average number of fissile 
nuclei, in excess of one, which 
are produced when a nucleus is 
destroyed by fission. In other 
words what we have called 
x—l1, 

(6) The average time that elapses 
before a nucleus in the reactor 
undergoes fission. 

As we have seen, x is so uncertain 
that it may not be even greater than 
one, but, on the assumption that it is, 
we can estimate the order of magni- 
tude of x—1—it is probably quite 
small. For the present discussion let 
us assume that it is 0.1, ie. x =1.1; 
for each 10 fissile nuclei that disap- 
pear, 11 new ones are born. Or, in the 
language of investment, the interest 
rate is 10 per cent per life-cycle. 

The average life-time of a fissile 
nucleus in the present types of pile is 
not a published figure, but within the 
accuracy of a factor of ten either way 
it may be estimated from published 
material to be between 10 and 1000 
years. It is clear that unless a much 
shorter life-cycle can be achieved, the 
building-up period will be very long. 
The problem is essentially one of heat- 
transfer—the quicker heat can be re- 
moved, the quicker can be the fission 
rate, and the shorter the life-cycle. 
In fact, the U233 reactors will not be 
subject to such limitations on materi- 
als and mode of construction as piles 
using natural uranium, and it is rea- 
sonable to expect that a great improve- 
ment can be made over present-day 
piles. To fix our thoughts, let us as- 
sume that a life-cycle of one year can 
be achieved, with our usual proviso 
about the factor of ten. Actually, it 
cannot be very much shorter, for be- 
sides the time that the U233 takes in 
undergoing fission we must also con- 
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sider time spent in chemical extraction 
and purification, which is probably 
necessary between cycles; because of 
the fact that U233 is only formed after 
two radioactive transformations, 
which take time, and because of the 
high initial radiation level from the 
radioactive fission products, the chem- 
ical processing time is probably of the 
order of months. 

Combining these figures (# = 1.1, 
life-time = 1 year), we arrive at an 
interest rate of 10 per cent per an- 
num. 

We have assumed that we shall be 
starting the breeding stage with 50 
tons of U233. After one year the 
amount of U233 will be 50x11=5 
tons. After two years, 55 x 1.1 = 60.5 
tons; and so on. The ultimate require- 
ment is for a consumption of 150 tons 
per annum. We can estimate what 
this means in terms of capital stocks 
from the assumption that the life- 
cycle of U233 is one year. This gives 
us a capital requirement, ignoring the 
needs for reserves and other possible 
diversions, of 150 tons. Let us assume 
another 150 tons for reserves, etc. 
This makes the eventual requirement 
300 tons. At 10 per cent per annum, 
this takes 19 years (50 x (1.1)"=306). 
Let us say 20 years for the sake of a 
round number. 

On the basis of these particular fig- 
ures we conclude that it would take 
thirty years (10+ 20) to develop 
atomic energy, operating on a breed- 
ing principle, to the stage where it 
could effectively replace other sources 
of power. The extreme roughness of 
this figure cannot be over-emphasized. 
But what is important is the order of 
magnitude. Atomic energy cannot be 
developed on an industrial scale in 
five years, nor is the development 
likely to need several centuries (un- 
less indeed all the pessimistic hypothe- 
ses are the correct ones, in which case 
it will play no useful part in power 
development). 

The foregoing estimates have been 
made on the assumption that the aim 
is almost total replacement of exist- 
ing sources of power by atomic ener- 
gy, but the conclusions are not very 
different if the aim is merely to al- 
leviate the difficulties of the coalmines 
in this country. It is the initial stages 
of the development which take time. 
Nor does treating the problem on a 
national, instead of a global, basis 
make much difference: present Brit- 
ish power needs are about 10 per cent 
of the world total; the British alloca- 
tion of raw materials is unlikely to 
be much different from 10 per cent 
of available supplies. 
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In view of the great technical un- 
certainties concerning the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, it is premature 
to forecast the cost of power produ- 
ced from atomic energy, but it may 
be interesting to mention that an of- 
ficial American report on the probable 
cost of electricity from an atomic 
generating plant, using techniques 
rather similar to those in use in exist- 
ing atomic piles, estimates it to be 
comparable with the cost of electricity 
generated from coal. 

Quite apart from the still unknown 
snags to be met with in the technical 
development, it will be seen that there 
are two major uncertainties concern- 
ing the future of atomic energy—the 
possibility or otherwise of breeding 
and, if it is impossible, the economic 
extraction of uranium from low-grade 
ores. If no satisfactory answer is 
found it may well be doubted whether 
atomic energy has any useful large- 
scale future. If, on the contrary, one 
or other uncertainty is satisfactorily 
resolved, a few decades from now may 
well see the large-scale use of atomi- 
cally generated power, and the raw ma- 
terials ought to last sufficiently long 
to allow human ingenuity to find new 
sources of power before they run out. 


A. E. C. Terms Extended 
For Two Years 


On July 3 President Truman signed 
Public Law 898 extending the terms 
of the present members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to June 30, 1950. 
According to the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, the terms were due to expire 
August 1, 1948. In a statement accom- 
panying the bill, President Truman 
said in part: “I consider that this bill 
is not in the best public interest since 
it invests the atomic energy program 
with an aura of uncertainty and of 
partisan politics. 

“Nevertheless, if I had not signed 
it, the terms of the commission mem- 
bers would have expired on Aug. 1, 
1948. I could then have made only 
temporary appointments, which would 
detract greatly from the continuity 
and effectiveness of the national atom- 
ic energy program at this critical time. 

“Politics and atomic energy do not 
mix. The refusal of the Republican 
leadership to put the public interest 
first can only create an impression at 
home and abroad that the Congress 
has failed to grasp the full significance 
of atomic energy to our national se- 
curity and to our responsibility as a 
nation dedicated to peaceful recon- 
struction.” 








FAS Urges International 
Office for Isotope 
Distribution 











The Federation of American Scien- 
tists released a report on May 25 
which proposed that the United Na- 
tions undertake the international dis- 
tribution of the new isotopes, both 
radioactive and stable. Asserting that 
these isotopes will contribute a very 
substantial share of the peacetime 
benefits of atomic energy, and that 
present modes of distribution lead to 
criticism of the United States which 
is generally unjustified, they suggest 
that an office in the U. N. should be 
set up. They believe that essential 
research in medicine, agriculture, and 
industry may be seriously delayed if 
some such procedure is not developed 
within the next few years. 

Professor Arthur Roberts, physicist 
at the State University of Iowa, and 
chairman of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists, stated that, “The 
atomic scientists, both in California 
and Washington, have been studying 
the matter of the international dis- 
tribution of isotopes for more than a 
year. We have tested the ideas both 
with other scientists and with special- 
ists in international relations, and 
therefore have confidence that this 
is a desirable course to take. 

“We have no illusions that discus- 
sion and possible agreement on non- 
dangerous aspects of atomic energy 
will have any real effect upon hasten- 
ing agreement on those unsettled is- 
sues affecting national security. 
However we have been assured that 
if agreement on the control of atomic 
weapons could be secured in the fu- 
ture, the existence of a functioning 
organization in the atomic energy 
field would greatly speed up the proc- 
ess of administering the _ control 
scheme. Therefore the proposal might 
well be undertaken by the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission if 
the General Assembly deems it advis- 
able. 

“We believe that this is one instance 
where the benefit of the other coun- 
tries’ science redounds to the advan- 
tage of the United States as well. 
It is an area within the realm of 
science which may improve the in- 
struments of cooperation that are so 
necessary for the establishment of a 
stable world community.” 











ON THE APPLICATION OF INTELLIGENCE 
TO WORLD AFFAIRS 
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One difficulty with which the world 
is faced is the absence, even in the 
minds of the wisest, of conviction con- 
cerning the direction in which move- 
ment should take place. The argu- 
ments for and against socialism and 
capitalism, national sovereignty and 
world government, individual liberty 
and collective will, conciliating Russia 
and containing Russia, are so convinc- 
ing that no one who understands the 
problems wants to commit himself to 
one or the other of these alternatives. 

The partisans are committed and 
the masses, convinced that these 
alternatives state the problem, await 
to be told which they should select. 
Unable to tell them, the leaders lose 
prestige, with the results of partisan 
warfare, partisan leadership, wob- 
bling, and universal scepticism. 

May there not be in this apparently 
gloomy situation an opportunity for 
intelligence? May not the opportunity 
exist for educating the public to the 
belief that simple alternatives seldom 
state the whole of any social prob- 
lem? Assertion of such simple alter- 
natives is a tool of warfare, whether 
military, economic, or psychological. 
Search for a larger range of choice 
and exploration of the possibilities of 
more complex proposals is a tool of 
reason. May not the obvious inade- 
quacies of the simple alternatives 
with which the propagandists deafen 
the ear provide an opportunity for 
enlightenment on the difference be- 
tween reason and war? 

Here, however, it may be said: You 
are committing the sin you describe. 
The contrast of reason to war is an- 
other of those simple alternatives 
which seeks to limit choice to policies 
neither of which is wholly desirable. 
Reason has the merit of imagining 
and exploring the possibilities that 
might be chosen, but it may perma- 
nently frustrate action. It may justi- 
fy fiddling while Rome burns. War 
has many evils, but a firm decision 
and commitment to action may be the 


only solution to a pressing problem. 
It may be better to give whole-hearted 
allegiance to a program which may be 
only second or third best than to have 
no program at all. 


There is merit in this criticism. The 
contrast of war and reason is itself an 
over-simplification. There may be pos- 
sible choices different from either. 


There may, for example, be com- 
mitment to a policy or principle not 
so absolutely as to invite war, but 
within the orbit of defined procedures. 
There may be a utilization of reason, 
not to the extent of investigating all 
the possible policies which can be 
imagined or the last consequence of 
each, but so far as time and circum- 
stances permit. Descartes recognized 
that “sufficient reason” is all that can 
be expected for practical action, and 
Justice Holmes remarked that every 
moment we stake our lives on pre- 
dictions that are far from certain. 

It is the function of intelligence to 
break through the bonds of simple al- 
ternatives, and this applies to the of- 
ten assumed contrast between under- 
standing and action, no less than to 
other dichotomies. Action, which im- 
plies assault on things as they are or 
tend to be, implies resistance and 
faces some risk of war, however care- 
fully the consequences have been ex- 
plored by fallible man. Understand- 
ing, which implies investigation of all 
possible developments of, and inter- 
ventions in, a situation also implies 
deliberation and faces the risk of 
indecision and drift while matters go 
from bad to worse. 


Only with God and inert matter 
are reason and action perfectly unit- 
ed. God can unite them because his 
omniscience foresees all the conse- 
quences of action, and his omnipotence 
assures the triumph of his act, even 
though interludes of conflict with the 
Devil may occur; but since the oc- 
currence and results of such conflict 
are foreseen and provided for, it 


— 


should not be called “war” but “police 
action.” 

Inert matter, on the other hand, 
can unite reason and action because 
the individual choice of each of its 
constituents is so small and their num- 
ber is so great that the statistical 
principle of large numbers assures 
that the results of action upon it can, 
in considerable measure, be predicted 
by the application of previously for- 
mulated laws of nature. Because man 
has more intelligence and more free- 
dom than the atom and less than God, 
his actions with respect to himself 
always involve risk. He cannot, by 
any use of reason, avoid responsibil- 
ity to appraise the risk and to decide 
whether the circumstances justify it. 

It is not possible in the space of this 
article to examine fully the simple al- 
ternatives mentioned earlier, but per- 
haps suggestions can be made point- 
ing the direction of other possible 
choices. 


The Problem of Freedom 


under Socialism and Capitalism 


The value of socialism in present- 
ing the possibility of a vertical expan- 
sion of a community’s economy and 
in avoiding the dangers inherent in 
the horizontal expansion of many na- 
tional economies in a shrinking world, 
has been mentioned by Harold Laski 
and others.’ These writers, however, 
give insufficient attention to the dan- 
ger that socialism, conducted by na- 
tional governments, preoccupied with 
problems of defense, will utilize the 
possibilities of economic planning, not 
for welfare, but for augmenting na- 
tional power as an instrument of se- 
curity and economic bargaining if not 
of expansion. In the process the indi- 
vidual may be ground down by the 
social juggernaut, lack of incentive 
may restrict production, and total war 
may ensue. The socialisms which have 
been experienced in history have been 
state socialisms, and they have proved 
dangerous to liberty, prosperity, and 
peace. 

Capitalism has the virtue that it 
presents the possibility of a separa- 
tion of politics and economics, thus 


1. Foreign Affairs, Vol. 26 (October, 1947), 
pp. 40-42. 
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permitting each to check excesses of 
the other. This possibility was in con- 
siderable measure realized in the nine- 
teenth century, to the benefit of liber- 
ty, prosperity, and peace in Europe. 
Mr. Anthony Eden in referring to 
this mentioned the danger that mo- 
nopoly, abusive exercises of power, and 
periods of depression may grow out of 
capitalism, and agreed that planning 
for freedom is necessary.? He perhaps 
underestimated the difficulty of re- 
storing and maintaining a free econ- 
omy under conditions in which men 
are able both to perceive economic in- 
equities and to use the machinery of 
the state to rectify them. 

The separation of economy and pol- 
ity is hardly practicable in a democ- 
racy unless all citizens recognize that 
neither liberty nor equality can be 
enjoyed completely without destroy- 
ing the other. If democracy exagge- 
rates its demand for equality, it tends 
to produce socialism, which is likely 
to destroy the civil liberties which are 
its essence. If capitalism exaggerates 
freedom including freedom to combine 
for the maintenance of wages and 
prices, it tends to produce monopoly 
which also leads to socialism. 

The evils of both socialism and cap- 
italism are so manifest that the search 
for alternatives in various forms of 
mixed economies has proceeded. Sta- 
bility is the consequence, not of sim- 
plicity, but of complexity. We may 
expect that a pattern including both 
competition and cooperation may de- 
velop in which government corpora- 
tions, state enterprises, free enter- 
prise, and regulations, both national 
and international, will all havea role. 
Such a pattern may provide answers 
to some of the evils of both socialistic 
and free market economies and per- 
mit reasonable liberty without exces- 
sive inequalities. That it is difficult 
to permit government enterprise and 
regulation, sufficient to prevent pri- 
vate monopoly and exploitation, with- 
out destroying market freedom suf- 
ficient to regulate basic price rela- 
tions, no one can deny. 


National Sovereignty 
and World Government 


The contrast between national sov- 
ereignty and world government is not 
new. It is, however, novel to find the 
leading Marxist country the outstand- 
ing advocate, both theoretically and 
practically, of state sovereignty, 
while the leading advocate of capital- 
ism, of democracy, and of nationalism 

2. Ibid, p. 19 ££. 
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has developed within it the most 
powerful movement for world gov- 
ernment, and has proposed officially, 
far-reaching steps for the actual con- 
trol of sovereign action in the im- 
portant field of atomic energy by a 
vetoless world authority. The cosmo- 
politans have become nationalist, and 
the nationalists have become cosmo- 
politan. 

The contributions which particular- 
istic nationalism and claims of self- 
determining sovereignty have made to 
the initiation of war have been rec- 
ognized by most serious students of 
the subject. National sovereignty has 
also presented grave difficulties to the 
utilization of the world’s resources 
for promoting human welfare. It is 
not surprising that the experience of 
two world wars and the obvious insta- 
bility of a world in which national se- 
curity rests on an increasingly bi- 
polar balance of power have con- 
verted nationalism and _ sovereignty 
into terms of reproach. On the other 
hand, the potentialities of a world 
state for oppressing humanity and 
for frustrating progress have not 
escaped the attention of most thinkers. 

Universal states have developed in 
the limited civilizations of the past, 
but, according to Arnold Toynbee, 
they have tended to degenerate, to 
stagnate, to oppress and to disappear 
in periods of human misery which end 
the civilization which they sought to 
integrate.* Now that man has put all 
his eggs into the one basket of a de- 
veloping world civilization, such a 
collapse would be devastating. 

With national sovereignty, we may 
be physically destroyed by atomic 
warfare; with world government, civ- 
ilization may be destroyed by oppres- 
sion, corruption, and disintegration. 
Here again it is well to recall that 
stability is the product of complexity. 
The United Nations includes elements 
of empire, of balance of power, of 
federation, and of international co- 
operation. If the great powers agreed, 
they could, under the Charter, rule 
the world. Only because of the prob- 
ability of their disagreement can the 
small powers hope to retain their free- 
dom. But if the great powers do not 
agree, they can be controlled only 
by their mutual fears, and the world’s 
peace depends upon the unreliable 
equilibrium of their power. 

Yet the possibility, envisaged by the 
Charter, that the General Assembly 
may develop and lead a world public 
opinion, and provide direct protection 
for human rights even against nation- 


3. Toynbee, Arnold, A Study of History, New 
York, 1947. 





al authorities, points toward federa- 
tion. The recent moves of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to interpret the limits 
of domestic jurisdiction relatively, 
and to assert authority when the Se- 
curity Council is unable to act, sug- 
gests that the United Nations may 
assume a more federalistic character 
than the makers of the Charter prob- 
ably intended. 

The United Nations may develop 
into something different from either 
national sovereignities or world gov- 
ernment. It may facilitate the devel- 
opment, hoped for by Mr. Dewitt 
Poole, of a more complex balance of 
power.‘ Balance of power systems 
have in the past tended, through the 
process of conquest of the lesser states 
by the greater, toward a reduction in 
the number of states involved, and 
toward less frequent but more devas- 
tating wars, until eventually a uni- 
versal empire has been established 
through the conquest by one of all 
those remaining. China thus moved 
from the period of Confucius to the 
period of “warring states,” ended by 
the universal conquest of the T’sin 
Empire in the third century B.C. The 
history of classical civilization cul- 
minating in the universal empire of 
Augustus was similar. 

Such a course is typical historically, 
and perception of the ways of power 
makes it appear probable so long as 
each state must rely for security on 
the superiority of its own power over 
that of its most dangerous rival. More 
complex and more stable equilibria 
which might arise from the develop- 
ment of a larger number of indepen- 
dent centers of power cannot be ex- 
pected except within the frame work 
of a world order whereby the whole, 
without exercising the supreme power 
of a world government, yet has suffi- 
cient power in itself to prevent ag- 
gression and to give force to the law 
of nations. 

The United Nations has the possi- 
bility of developing in several direc- 
tions which would provide alternatives 
different from either national sover- 
eignties or world government, and 
which perhaps offer more hope for the 
future. The difficulty of keeping sov- 
ereignty divided must, however, be 
recognized. 


The Individual 


and the Group 


The debates in the human rights 
commission of the United Nations 
have made it clear that the world is 
~4. Life Magazine, September, 1947, p. 76. 
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not prepared to accept either the in- 
dividual or the group as the supreme 
value. The West places first the hu- 
man rights to be free in the choice of 
religion and opinion, to be free to 
communicate, and to be free from op- 
pression, whether by the group or by 
others. The East, on the other hand, 
places first the human rights to be fed, 
clothed, and housed by the group. 


The effort to combine the two points 
of view in President Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms has not eliminated the con- 
flict. The group can more easily as- 
sure its members freedom from fear 
and from want if it directs them 
without regard for their civil liber- 
ties. Freedoms of opinion, communi- 
cation, and activities, especially eco- 
nomic activities, hamper the state 
in its planning and direction to assure 
a livelihood for all citizens. 

The evils of excessive individualism 
and excessive collectivism are evident 
in theory and the need and difficulty 
of compromise becomes manifest when 
efforts are made to interpret and ap- 
ply constitutional bills of rights. Such 
applications make it clear that rights 
of the individual are relative to the 
right of the community to protect 
itself from “clear and present dan- 
gers” and that exercises of national 
power are relative to the expectations 
of human rights sustained by a vigi- 
lant public opinion. In these relativ- 
ities, mankind, by complicated rules 
of law, may find alternative choices 
to the simple dichotomy between the 
individual and the state. 


Conciliating and 


Containing Russia 


Mr. Wallace and Mr. Byrnes, in the 
controversy which led to the former’s 
retirement from the cabinet in Sep- 
tember, 1946," precipitated the idea 
that Russian-American relations must 
be defined in terms of the alternative 
of conciliation or containment. Ap- 
peasement versus toughness is an- 
other but less friendly way of ex- 
pressing the idea. Mr. X has argued 
for containment on the ground that 
the Soviet state by its ideology, by 
its need of maintaining domestic au- 
thority, and by the requirements of a 
monolithic party, is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the proposition that the 
capitalistic world is its enemy. Ac- 


cording to this opinion, Soviet con- 


5. Byrnes, James, F., Speaking Frankly, New 
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ciliation with the West is impossible. 
The Soviets must continually strive 
to conquer.® 

If this opinion is true, efforts at 
conciliation are mistaken. The Soviets 
will understand no argument but 
force; consequently unless their ex- 
pansion is made physically impossible, 
it will take place, and the balance of 
power will eventually be overthrown 
in their favor. Containment therefore 
seems necessary. But on the other 
hand, containment provides the justi- 
fication for the Soviet theory that the 
world is their enemy. It strengthens 
their will to expand and stimulates 
them to develop the means for imple- 
menting that will. Containment of an 
expanding gas prepares the way for 
explosion. 

The advocates of conciliation, there- 
fore, argue that containment is self- 
defeating, and that, on the other hand, 
under appropriate conditions a spirit 
of conciliation may be reciprocated. 
Examples are cited in which hostile 
rivals have accepted policies of coop- 
eration. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
such incidents have seldom occurred 
in the game of power politics unless 
both rivals have found themselves 
faced by a new power which they 
feared more than they feared one an- 
other. Britain and France were able 
to conciliate after Fashoda because 
Germany was becoming a menace to 
both. The West and the Soviet could 
conciliate during the war because both 
were fighting for their lives against 
the Axis. 

An effort at conciliation between 
states each of which is dependent for 
security on its own arms and each 
of which fears attack by the other is 
likely to be interpreted as weakness 
or as a strategic maneuver, and to 
bring little favorable response. This 
certainly has been the post-war ex- 
perience in relationships of the West 
and the Soviet Union. 

Can other alternatives be found? 
Mr. Benton hoped that the Voice of 
America might reach behind the iron 
curtain and create there a new state 
of mind.” Mr. Burnham thinks that 
persuasion and containment are both 
hopeless and urges isolation of the 
Soviet Union and preparation for 
war.’ Others have hoped that a meet- 
ing of heads of state might be effec- 
tive. Stalin alone in Russia, it is 
thought, may be free to change his 
mind.’ 





7. “National Defense and National Reputa- 
tion”, Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 16 
(Feb. 2. 1947), p. 202 ff. 

8. Burnham, James, The Struggle for the 
World, New York, 1947. 


Others have hoped that the develop- 
ment of world opinion through the 
United Nations” or the organization 
of the West into an overwhelmingly 
powerful federation," or the building 
up of a third great power through 
union of Western Europe” may bring 
the argument of facts to persuade the 
Soviet Union to abandon policies of 
expansion which might then become 
hopeless. Mr. Lippman believes that 
if Soviet troops can be got out of 
Germany and Austria, the European 
situation will become more stable.” 
Mr. Poole thinks if the Soviet Union 
became one of nine major centers of 
power, instead of one of two such cen- 
ters, the world would become stable.” 

Mr. X hopes that containment can 
succeed until Stalin dies, when, if 
not before, changes within the Soviet 
Union may alter the situation. Dis- 
content, he points out, can hardly be 
absent within the Soviet structure, 
rich in secret police, purges and dis- 
cipline, but poor in consumers’ goods, 
civil rights, and information about 
the outside world.” 

More recently Secretary Marshall 
has suggested that success in building 
the economy of Western Europe will 
create conditions under which the Sov- 
iet Union will see that for the time 
being a policy of fomenting chaos and 
expanding Communist parties is im- 
practicable and will change, for a time 
at least, to the opposite policy of 
establishing normal relations with the 
West for mutual economic benefit.” 
Such a change it has been pointed out, 
was evident in Soviet policy in the 
late 1920’s after conclusion of the 
Locarno Agreements. 


Ingenuity Needed to Devise 
Means of Avoiding War 


From such suggestions as these and 
from further imaginative thought, al- 
ternatives better than either concilia- 
tion or containment may be found. 
The ceaseless search for them, even 
while we are pursuing one, is the part 
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of wisdom. The world is certainly in 
danger from tendencies which will 
lead to general war unless human in- 
genuity devises methods of changing 
them. 

The power system is tending to be- 
come bilateral and such a system 
cannot be stable. War devastated 
areas are tending to deteriorate fur- 
ther and to afford favorable oppor- 
tunities for radical propaganda. Re- 
spect for legal procedures is tending 
to decline and the belief that any 
means can be justified by a sufficient 
end is tending to grow. The power of 
the military offensive over the defen- 
sive is tending to increase through the 
use of airborne super-explosives and 
a universal fear of sudden and de- 
vastating attack is developing. Can 
anything be done to rectify these dan- 
gerous tendencies of power, economy, 
law, and technology? 


Problems Involved in 


Stabilizing Western Europe 


The power equilibrium might be- 
come more stable if Western Europe 
became an independent center of pow- 
er, and if the United Nations became 
more powerful relative to the states, 
either through developing its own 
military contingents and its capacity 
to make decisions promptly, or through 
a general reduction of national arma- 
ments. Efforts in both of these direc- 
tions are in progress. 

Economic improvement in the war 
devastated areas cannot be expected 
to proceed with sufficient rapidity 
without aid from the more fortunate 
countries. Immediate sustenance, cap- 
ital replacements, technical skills and 
restoration of domestic order are need- 
ed in varying degrees in these areas. 
Detailed local knowledge is necessary 
to appreciate the relationship of these 
needs and to plan the order of prior- 
ity in supplying them. The European 
Recovery Program has led to the as- 
sembly of much of this information 
within the field of Western Europe. 

Respect for law implies genuine 
and wide-spread appreciation of the 
virtue of following established pro- 
cedures, and is considered by many 
a necessary condition of civilization. 
Such respect is difficult to rebuild 
rapidly once it is impaired. Experi- 
ence with two world wars and wide- 
spread propaganda of novel political 


17. P. W. Bridgman, H. C. Urey, W. F. Ogburn, 
et al. “Scientists and Social Responsibility,” 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Vol. 4 
(March, 1948), No. 3. 
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and economic doctrines with religious 
fervor and with new means of mass- 
communication has won many recruits 
to the belief that the ends thus propa- 
gandized justify any means to attain 
them. Only patient effort utilizing 
established procedures in the United 
Nations and in international and na- 
tional tribunals, buttressed by schol- 
arly analyses and popular education 
can restore appreciation of the value 
of law and then only if men are freed 
from the fear of sudden annihilation. 

Reduction of the efficiency of mili- 
tary attack by any group is therefore 
an important element in political sta- 
bilization and in economic and legal re- 
covery. By regulating the weapons 
available and the means for making 
them, the power of defense may be in- 
creased and the incentive to attack re- 
duced. The slow progress of atomic 
energy negotiations is a cause of prime 
concern, especially when, as was to be 
expected, this delay has resulted in a 
race between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, in the development 
of airplanes, rockets, atomic bombs, 
and bacterial agents. Limitation agree- 
ments supported by international in- 
spection and control are essential if 
this race is to be stopped. 

Possibly such agreements will be- 
come easier if they include a long 
moratorium upon the production and 
use of atomic energy in the large 
quantities which would be required 
for economic utilization. The atomic 
scientists and the economists doubt 
whether atomic energy can in many 
places in any near future, compete in 
price with other sources of energy. 
Consequently the economic loss from 
such a moratorium might not be great. 
The utilization of fissionable materi- 
als in medicine and in industrial test- 
ing requires the production of such 
materials only in “safe” quantities 
and would not be affected. 


Problems in Control 
of Technology and Science 


The problem of keeping progress in 
science and technology in step with 
progress in social opinion and organi- 
zation is one that both scientists and 
statesmen must face more seriously 
than they have during the past few 
centuries.” Advances in pure science 
must not be in any way retarded. 
Scientific freedom is a major value 
of civilization. It should not be as- 
sumed, however, that the production 





of any gadget is desirable merely be- 
cause it can be used for some pur- 
pose when society is not yet developed 
adequately to control its misuse. Tech- 
nology must be distinguished from 
science. 

Practical intelligence induces the 
ceaseless application of reason and 
imagination to find new and better 
courses of action. Such intelligence is 
wary of simple statements of prob- 
lems and simple solutions. It recog- 
nizes that stability is a function of 
complexity, and yet that action in 
time, with all its risks, may be better 
than search, through further investi- 
gation and discussion, for a _ better 
course while the boat departs. If 
more practical intelligence in the dis- 
turbed state of our world cannot be 
beneficial, it is difficult to say what 
can be. 





AEC To Establish Chemical 
Laboratory 











The United States Atomic Energy 
Commission will establish a chemical 
laboratory in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, to provide precise analytical 
quality control of special materials 
used in the national atomic energy 
program, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion announced on June 25. 

The announcement followed acqui- 
sition by the government of an option 
on property and a building for the 
laboratory in New Brunswick. The 
laboratory whe sleted will re 
resent an investment of over a million 
dollars. 

To be known as the New Brunswick 
Laboratory, the new AEC installa- 
tion will provide facilities for quality 
control of material processed in 
plants under the supervision of the 
AEC’s New York Office. Operations 
under the New York Office include the 
processing of uranium, beryllium and 
other ores and material of importance 
in the development of atomic energy. 

Operation of the laboratory may 
ultimately require the services of an- 
proximately 65 scientific and technical 
personnel and about 18 clerical and 
administrative personnel. 

Modification of the building and in- 
stallation of equipment wiill begin 
immediately. It is anticipated that 
the New Brunswick laboratory will 
be ready to begin operation as a pre- 
cision analytical laboratory by fall. 























Peter Kihss 


Mr. Kihss, the representative of the NEW YORK HERALD TRIB- 
UNE at Lake Success, reports negotiations on atomic energy 


control for the BULLETIN. 


The United Nations struck a Soviet 
veto in the Security Council last June 
22 in the majority Atomic Energy 
Commission plan for internationaliz- 
ing atomic energy, and thereupon sent 
the problem to all its fifty-eight mem- 
bers, meeting in the Assembly in 
aris this September. 

The Soviet veto prevented formal 
adoption of the commission’s recom- 
mendation for its own suspension un- 
til such time as Soviet opposition 
relaxes. Under the rules, any member 
can call for a commission session 
again at any time. 

Following is the vetoed resolution, 
introduced in the Council on June 11, 
by Dr. Philip C. Jessup, of the United 
States: 


Resolution Favoring UN AEC Reports 
Introduced in Security Council 

“The Security Council, having re- 
ceived and examined the First, the 
Second, and the Third Reports of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Accepts these reports and, 
approves the General Findings (Part 
II C) and Recommendations (Part 
III) of the First Report, and the 
Specific Proposals of Part II of the 
Second Report as constituting the 
necessary basis for establishing an 
effective system of international con- 
trol of atomic energy in accordance 
with the terms of reference of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and, approves the ‘Report and 
Recommendations of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’ (Part I) of the 
Third Report of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, and di- 
rects the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit to the General Assembly and to 
the member nations of the United 
Nations, the First, Second and Third 
Reports of the United Nations Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, together with 
the record of the Security Council’s 
approval thereof.” 


Actually the same nations that 
make up the commission also consti- 
tute the Council. But the commission 
permits no veto, and so could approve 
its majority plan, nine nations to two. 
The only other time the Council took 
up the Soviet and majority deadlock, 
it simply took note of the first report 
March 10, 1947, and never attempted 
formally to vote it up or down. 


Dr. Jessup Reaffirms America's 


Readiness for Bomb Disposal 


This time, Dr. Jessup opened the 
Council debate by reaffirming the 
United States’ readiness to “dispose 
of its atomic bombs, to give up all its 
activities in the production of danger- 
ous quantities of atomic materials, 
and to turn over its knowledge of 
these processes to an international 
agency,” subject to the plan devel- 
oped by fourteen of the seventeen 
nations which had served on the com- 
mission. 

“All governments,” Dr. Jessup said, 
“are faced with one or the other of 
two alternatives: either a continua- 
tion of the race in atomic armaments 
or agreement on a system of inter- 
national control in which all nations 
would have confidence because they 
believe it to be effective. There is no 
middle ground between these two al- 
ternatives. 

“No government can fail to recog- 
nize the nature and extent of the 
sacrifice which would be required of 
them by the acceptance of an effective 
system of control of atomic energy to 
insure the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons. Such a sacrifice seems at the 
moment very large. 

“But in the longer view, it weighs 
little against the advantages of se- 
curity and the benefits which will 
accrue to all nations by the pooling 
of knowledge in this field and its 
cooperative development for the com- 
mon well-being. 


‘UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY NEWS 


“My delegation is of the opinion 
that the Security Council, in keeping 
with its responsibility, should state 
its position clearly. My delegation 
hopes that in the consideration of 
these matters in the Security Council 
and in the General Assembly, the 
USSR, together with all other nations, 
may come to recognize the soundness 
of the plans so painstakingly devel- 
oped by the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion.” 


Britain and Canada Speak for 
Resolution; Gromyko Against It 


For Great Britain, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan said: “The concept of sov- 
ereignty embodied in the system of 
national states, which has been the 
dominant political fact in the last few 
hundred years of history, is already 
outdated; and the lesson of this new- 
est discovery of science is that fresh 
inroads must be made upon absolute 
sovereignty if civilization is to sur- 
vive.” 

He called the atomic deadlock “fun- 
damentally political,” and said it was 
necessary at a higher level to obtain 
“an atmosphere of confidence without 
which no negotiations can result in 
agreement.” Further detailed discus- 
sion in the commission, he said, “can 
indeed be worse than useless when, 
for example, it becomes a source both 
of irritation and of dangerous illu- 
sions.” 

For Canada, General Andrew G. L. 
McNaughton denied any “acceptance 
of defeat or of a confession of fail- 
ure,” and said the majority proposals 
were now being submitted “to the 
test of opinion in a wider forum.” 
He hoped that “those who now dis- 
agree with us may yet come to share 
our views.” 

On June 16, the Soviet Union’s 
Andrei A. Gromyko renewed the ar- 
gument that the United States had 
tried to “drown the question of the 
prohibition of atomic weapons in all 
kinds of other insignificant questions.” 
Mr. Gromyko said: 

“The statements of some noted 
United States leaders who have had, 
or who still have, a bearing upon the 
formulation of the foreign policy of 
the United States in the field of 
atomic control—such as the state- 
ments of Senator McMahon or of 
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former Secretary of State James 
Byrnes, as well as the statements of 
the official representatives of the 
United States in the Atomic Energy 
Commission—leave no doubt that the 
leading circles of the United States 
have placed their stake upon the 
wrecking of the scheme of interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. 

“They have also placed their stake 
upon the boosting of their production 
of atomic weapons, upon increased 
allocations of resources to that end, 
upon the increase of fear and instabil- 
ity in international relations, and 
upon the kindling of a war psychosis 
which already has affected many, par- 
ticularly in the United States. 

“These leading circles are in favor 
of continuing to clank with their 
atomic weapons, considering these 
weapons as a means to the end of 
applying political pressure upon other 
states and, in the first instance, upon 
the government of the USSR, although 
it would seem that it is about time 
they would understand that they can- 
not thus achieve the results which 
they consider desirable.” 

Mr. Gromyko attacked the United 
States for failing to propose time 
limits for stages in control, charged 
it aimed at control of foreign raw 
materials, and said it sought to inter- 
fere in the internal economic life of 
other nations. American proposals he 
said, contravene Security Council veto 
rights, and would transform the atom- 
ic control organ into “a police agency 
...the only feature which is missing 
from this plan is that at the head of 
this agency we should place 
retired American general.” 


some 
In view 
of the serious divergences between 
the Soviet and American views, Mr. 
Gromyko said: “The submission of the 
resolution is apparently dictated only 
by the search for USSR vetoes.” 


France Adds Her 
Support for Resolution 


For France, Alexandre Parodi said 
atomic weapons and long-range bomb- 
ers had revolutionized traditional con- 
cepts of security, enhancing the im- 
portance of industrial potential and 
increasing the vulnerability of na- 
tions. “We also see the time coming,” 
he said, “when, even before a breach 
of the peace, the preparations for a 
future war will impose upon the few 
peoples still capable of such an effort 
burdens so great that the political, 
economic and social institutions which 
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they have set up and which so far 
have resisted the ravages of time and 
war will be undermined and shaken to 
their foundations .... 

“The control plan proposed by the 
majority constitutes a wedge driven 
deeply into the edifice of traditional 
conceptions of international relations. 
This plan, which may today appear a 
bold one, contains the true wisdom 
which circumstances make essential 
on the part of the governments.” 


China and Belgium 
Add Their Approval 


For China, Dr. T. F. Tsiang said: 
“Many progressive scientists of the 
world who know the terror that lies 
in atomic weapons advocate the crea- 
tion of a world government. In their 
view, traditional national sovereignty 
is incompatible with the existence of 
atomic energy. They plead with man- 
kind that, for their very existence, 
all peoples must sacrifice sovereignty. 

“The proposals of the majority of 
the commission, while limiting the 
exercise of national sovereignty in 
certain respects, are far behind the 
advocates of world government. What 
the majority has proposed is really 
a timid step in the limitation of na- 
tional sovereignty, and we find that 
timid step rejected by the minority. 
There can be no doubt that the world 
will pronounce the minority to be 
reactionary.” 

Dr. Tsiang said the majority plan 
placed equal limits on all, and praised 
the United States for “a very fair” 
proposal. He added: “‘We all know 
that the United States is far ahead 
of other countries in the manufacture 
of atomic weapons. Without interna- 
tional control there is no reason to 
think that the United States will lose 
the race for atomic armaments. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to 
believe that, through its gigantic in- 
dustrial equipment, the United States 
will continue to enjoy great advan- 
tages over the other nations.” 

For Belgium, Fernand Van Langen- 
hove admitted that the majority pro- 
posals “implied the placing of con- 
siderable restrictions upon the pre- 
rogatives of national sovereignty. But 
the question is not whether such 
restrictions are considerable. It is 
rather whether in the absence of such 
restrictions it would be possible to 
envisage genuine security guarantees. 
It is equally true that the proposals 
of the majority imply a spirit of inter- 





national cooperation which would have 
to be developed and pushed to a very 
high level. But is not this specifically 
the spirit from which the charter of 
the United Nations is inspired? Is 
not this the very condition for the 
existence of our organization?” 


Osborn and Manuilsky Give Their 


Views; Colombia Joins Majority 


On June 18, Frederick H. Osborn, 
American atomic delegate, told Cath- 
olic war veterans in Chicago that “Mr. 
Stalin would be very glad to fix it so 
we couldn’t go to war, so long as we 
left it so that he could go to war.” 
To majority delegates, Mr. Osborn 
said, “the Soviet plan for national op- 
eration, subject to recommendations 
of an international atomic agency 
under the veto of the Security Council, 
“seems like giving a blank check to 
any nation bent on aggression.” He 
said the atomic problem was “being 
referred to the General Assembly so 
that the moral sanction of world opin- 
ion may be brought to bear upon the 
Soviet Union.” He stressed that “if 
atomic control is to be effective, all 
nations must be a party to the plan.” 

On June 22, the Council heard 

Ukrainian Foreign Minister Dmitri Z. 
Manuilsky charge that suspending the 
commission would “make possible 
more and more effective measures for 
war preparations which are being car- 
ried on by official quarters in the 
United States of America.” 
He accused “official circles of the 
United States” of seeking world mas- 
tery and special atomic privileges. 
“This is as much an integral part 
of their scheme as is the setting up 
of military, naval and air bases all 
over the world; as is the Truman 
Doctrine; as is the Marshall Plan; as 
is the policy of the United States in 
Greece and its policy in China; as is 
the systematic violation of the charter 
of the United Nations by the United 
States. 

“All these, as well as the atomic 
policy of the United States, are mere- 
ly separate manifestations of that 
same integral whole which is coming 
to the point where it is imposing a 
serious threat to the peace of the 
world.” 

Mr. Manuilsky asserted the com- 
mission’s technical findings were only 
tendentious sophistry, and said: “I 
should like to recall that the processes 
for the production and utilization of 
atomic energy are still a secret.” 




















For Colombia, former Foreign Min- 
ister Roberto Urdaneta said the Big 
5 alone could minimize atomic danger. 
Upholding the majority plan, he said: 
“The systems conceived among na- 
tions for the maintenance of the peace 
and for the safeguarding of justice 
are a limitation on sovereignty and 
always call for a decrease of the 
state’s individual liberty.” He hoped 
that returning the problem to the 
Assembly might “enable world opin- 
ion...to help the great powers to 
arrive at an agreement.” 


Soviet Veto Eliminated by 


Change to Procedural Resolution 


On the vote, nine nations favored 
the American resolution—Argentina, 
Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, 
France, Syria, United Kingdom, 
United States. But the Soviet Union 
and Ukraine voted no—and the Soviet 
vote was a veto. 

Immediately General McNaughton 
moved what he called “a simple pro- 
cedural resolution,” as follows: 

“The Security Council, having re- 
ceived and examined the First, the 
Second, and the Third Reports of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, directs the Secretary-General 
to transmit to the General Assembly 
and to the member nations of the 
United Nations, the First, Second and 
Third Reports of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, together with the record 
of the deliberations of the Security 
Council on this subject, as a matter 
of special concern.” 

Mr. Gromyko pictured complications 
rather than benefits in transferring 
the case to the Assembly. He con- 
tended the new motion was vetoable, 
something most members denied—but 
he said he wouldn’t exercise a veto. 
The new motion was adopted, nine in 
favor, and the Soviet Union and 
Ukraine abstaining. 

On June 28, in a press statement, 
Mr. Osborn listed Soviet arguments 
and offered rebuttals: 

1. The Soviet wants prohibition of 
atomic weapons before a_ control 
treaty. “This proposal is tantamount 
to unilateral disarmament and_ is 
wholly unacceptable to any of the 
nations outside the Soviet sphere.” 

2. The Soviet asserts the majority 
plan would extend American monop- 
oly through the world. “It is hard to 
understand how anyone can make this 
statement unless he has failed to read 
the First and, particularly, the Sec- 
ond Reports of the commission.” 





3. The Soviet argues the interna- 
tional agency would control the eco- 
nomic life of each nation. “This posi- 
tion is absolutely groundless, espe- 
cially since agreement was reached on 
the inclusion in the treaty itself of a 
quota system which would provide in 
advance the proportion of atomic pow- 
er that would be available to each 
nation.” 

4. The Soviet holds the majority 
plan would interfere with national 
sovereignty. “This argument is cor- 
rect, but as is clearly stated in the 
Third Report, the question is not 
whether ‘the functions and powers of 
the international control agency as 
elaborated by the majority, are polit- 
ically acceptable or not. ..but whether 
governments now want effective con- 
trol.’ ” 


Condon Is Cleared by 
Atomic Energy Commission 


(Continued from Page 226) 


to investigate and report to the com- 
mission on his character, associations, 
and loyalty, and for the commission 
then to determine whether permitting 
him to have access to restricted data 
will endanger the common defense 
and security. 

In defining the question before the 
commission, it is recognized that, as 
is the case with thousands of other 
persons whose security clearances 


must be passed on by 
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he commission, 
Dr. Condon’s clearance does not in- 
volve access to information on weap- 
ons or production or stockpile data, 
for the reason that his duties do not 
require that such access be given. 

The five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission have personally 
examined with care the entire record. 
Although its personnel security re- 
view board expressed the opinion on 
June 7, 1948, that action by the com- 
mission on the case might appropri- 
ately be deferred, pending reasonably 
prompt action by the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities with 
respect to that committee’s own in- 
vestigation and hearing as to Dr. Con- 
don, the commission considers that in 
view of its statutory obligations this 
is a case which the members of the 
commission should themselves decide, 
and that it is our duty to proceed at 
this time to such a decision. 


The record before the commission 
includes reports compiled in two F.B.I. 
investigations. In a most detailed and 
exhaustive manner, these present a 
very full picture of Dr. Condon’s char- 
acter, associations and loyalty, since 
the F.B.I. interviewed over 300 per- 
sons to obtain information and its 
investigations were conducted by a 
large number of agents on a country- 
wide basis. In addition, the F.B.I. sup- 
plied the commission the pertinent in- 
formation relating to Dr. Condon 
which it had obtained from the files 
of other government agencies. The 
thorough and painstaking investiga- 
tions by the F.B.I. and other relevant 
information available to the commis- 
sion provide the basis on which it is 
the commission’s responsibility to de- 
termine the question of Dr. Condon’s 
security clearance. 

In considering the record, the com- 
mission has found that, in the opinion 
of some persons, Dr. Condon’s tact, 
judgment and discretion appear to be 
subject to some degree of criticism. 
On the other hand there are state- 
ments by persons who have been close- 
ly associated with Dr. Condon during 
his long work on classified informa- 
tion, which indicate proper care on his 
part in assuring that unauthorized 
persons should not obtain access to 
classified information. The file con- 
tains unfavorable information of a 
relevant character concerning certain 
persons with whom Dr. Condon and 
Mrs. Condon have from time to time 
had contacts. The file also shows that 
Dr. Condon is a man of wide associa- 
tions, and that his associates include 
many highly reputable members of 
the scientific community who have 
great confidence in him. 

In deciding such matters, the com- 
mission has a statutory responsibility 
to place in perspective the evidence 
both favorable and unfavorable, and 
to decide whether the common defense 
and security of the United States 
would be adversely affected if the in- 
dividual concerned continued to have 
that access to restricted data which is 
required by the nature of his duties. 

On the basis of the voluminous rec- 
ord before it, the members of the com- 
mission are fully satisfied that, in the 
terms of the statute, Dr. Condon’s 
continued clearance for the purposes 
stated above “will not adversely affect 
the common defense and security” of 
the United States. The commission 
consider that his continued clearance 
is in the best interests of the atomic 
energy program. 
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Just How Important Is 


THE ATOMIC BOMB? 


N these times of mounting tensions, the 
atomic scientists continue—as they have 
since the bomb fell on Hiroshima—to tell all who 
will listen of the social and political implications of 
their discoveries. Their message is increasingly 
important: “The responsibility to see that atomic 
energy is used for the benefit and not the destruc- 
tion of mankind is ours—and YOURS.” 


HE scientists do not claim to have all the 

answers but they are continually explor- 
ing the relationship between science and society, 
between the potentialities of atomic warfare and 
the survival of civilization. The monthly BUL- 
LETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS is their 
medium for keeping abreast of developments in 
this field. It should be yours, too, if you are to 
participate intelligently in the democratic deci- 
sions on which our destiny may hinge. 


UST how important is the atomic bomb? The 

term “atomic age” seems to have drifted 

into our vocabulary. Its implications are too often 

absent from our thinking. Recent issues of the 

BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS show 

how the problems created by atomic energy im- 
pinge on every phase of our existence. 


ARFARE. In an authoritative article, 

“How Dangerous Are Atomic Weapons?”, 
Edward Teller discussed the probabilities of new- 
er, more powerful bombs, capable of producing a 
radioactive cloud that could endanger a continent. 
Austin Brues’ report of his observations with the 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission described the 
effects of atomic bomb injuries and revealed a 
perviously untold story of the Japanese decision 
to surrender. “Atomic Bomb Explosions—Effects 
on an American City” by R. E. Lapp outlined the 
probable effects of an atomic attack on a city and 
examined some aspects of atomic defense. 


OLITICS. A workable system for the pre- 

vention of warfare and the control of atom- 
ic energy is the only answer to the political prob- 
lem posed by the atomic bomb. The BULLETIN 
has carried articles by R. Gordon Arneson, 
Quincy Wright, Warren R. Austin, Leo Szilard, 
Abba P. Lerner, Edward A. Shils, Cuthbert Daniel 
and Arthur M. Squires, Harold C. Urey, Philip 
Morrison and Robert R. Wilson, David E. Lilien- 
thal, J. Robert Oppenheimer, and others, all deal- 
ing with phases of this problem. In addition, the 
BULLETIN carries a monthly review of United 
Nations developments in the field of atomic energy 
by Peter Kihss, New York Herald Tribune staff 
member and a notably astute observer of UN 
activities. The BULLETIN has also printed the 
texts or careful condensations of major docu- 
ments issued by the UN and the United States 
Atomic Energy Commissions. 


CONOMICS. BULLETIN readers are kept 

informed on economic aspects of atomic 
energy by articles such as the authoritative report 
on the costs of atomic power and the economic fac- 
tors which may effect its use by Sam H. Schurr, 
co-director of the study of Economic Aspects of 
Atomic Energy conducted by the Cowles Com- 
mission at the University of Chicago. 


CIENCE. Although the BULLETIN is not 
a technical journal, its articles on the devel- 
opments in science which importantly affect our 
civilization have attracted wide interest and com- 
ment. Articles by H. J. Muller, Kenneth V. Thi- 
man, Edward Teller, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Mil- 
ton Burton and others have covered the field from 
the effects of radiation on the genes and heredity, 
to proposals for reorganization of research. 


All these articles, and many more, dealt with problems of vital concern to you. If you missed them, you owe it to 
yourself as an intelligent citizen, to see that you do not miss future issues, as the BULLETIN continues its coverage of 
the most important problem the human race has faced since the discovery of fire. 
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